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ARTICLES 


Revisionism, Dogmatism, and the Soviet Armed Forces 


GALAY 


The present Soviet leaders have proclaimed the struggle against revisionism 
to be currently the main internal political task facing the Communist bloc and the 
international Communist movement. In concrete terms, this means that they must 
put an end to the revision of the basic ideological tenets engendered by de- 
Stalinization, in view of the serious upheavals it has caused in the ideological and 
social structure of the whole “socialist bloc.” The events in Poland and Hungary, 
the continued intellectual ferment within the USSR itself, complications in the 
domestic situation in Communist China, and the renewal of the conflict with Tito 
are all reflections of these internal upheavals. 

At the same time, dogmatism, defined as a negative feature of the Stalinist 
period, has also been outlawed, although not with the same fervor. In practice, 
this means that re-Stalinization, a process essential to the authorities, must be 
kept within definite limits, that is, it must not result in a complete restoration of 
the status quo, particularly as regards Soviet policy. 

From the measures taken by the Kremlin to date, it is evident that the struggle 
against revisionism is being waged in all seriousness, and is not restricted merely 
to an ideological condemnation of it. However unfavorable the execution of 
Nagy might have been for Soviet foreign policy, it reveals the Soviet leaders’ 
readiness to take extreme practical steps in the campaign. The execution, de- 
monstratively announced on June 17, 1958, the anniversary of the East German 
uprising, was intended as a warning to all Communist leaders, in particular Tito 
and Gomulka. 

The situation is rather more complex as regards the struggle against dogmatism. 
Since the downfall in July 1957 of Molotov and Kaganovich, dogmatists of the 
Stalin school, and Malenkov, who although essentially thinking along the same 
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line as Khrushchev and his followers was linked with the other two for propa- 
ganda purposes, the struggle against dogmatism has, at least outwardly, not been 
conducted with the same severity as that against revisionism. There is thus a 
distinct impression that the attacks on dogmatism are a cover for the Soviet 
leaders’ intention of returning to a completely Stalinist policy. 


The struggle against these two trends in the Soviet armed forces is of more 
than purely military interest since it reflects in miniature, as it were, the problem 
as it affects other spheres of Soviet ideology and society. Considerable material 
has been published in the Soviet military press on the problem. Of particular 
importance from the standpoint of ideology and military theory are two articles 
published in the leading Party ideological organs, Kommunist and Partiinaya 
zhizn, by Marshal Bagramyan and Colonel General Golikov, both important 
personalities.! Marshal Bagramyan is a well-known military figure, who after 
commanding one of the fronts in World War II was from 1946 through 1956 in 
charge of the Baltic Military District. He is presently head of the Voroshilov 
Higher General Staff Academy and is one of Khrushchev’s closest associates. 
Colonel General Golikov, the head of the Chief Political Administration of the 
Soviet Armed Forces, has a long record of service as a commander of combat 
units, an Army political worker, a diplomat, and chekist. He was promoted to his 
present position after the removal of Zhukov and can, without exaggeration, be 
characterized as the guiding force behind the Soviet Army. 


These two articles put forward the following general guiding principles, 
characteristic of the ideological side of the problem: 


1. The main source of the Soviet armed forces’ strength is the overall leader- 
ship of the Party as represented by the Party Central Committee ; 

2. The policy of the military section, as of all Soviet departments, must be to 
carry out in precise detail all the directives issued by the Party Central Committee ; 

3. Zhukov’s mistake was to underestimate the importance of the Party’s 
leadership of the armed forces, resulting in the belittlement of the political 
apparatus’ role, a state of affairs which would have to be rectified completely.* 


These general principles are in effect a repetition of a decree issued at a plenary 
session of the Party Central Committee in October 1957 in connection with 
Zhukov’s removal from his position as Minister of Defense. The first two lay 
down the theoretical basis of the structure of the Soviet armed forces as something 
subordinate to the Party, and contain nothing new. The third, however, which 
blamed Zhukov for underestimating the importance of the Party’s leadership, 
would seem to imply that the Soviet armed forces had in fact been deviating from 
this cardinal principle while Zhukov had been supreme commander. Of course, in 
themselves such statements, even when made by such eminent persons and 
backed by an official decree, are not enough to justify the conclusion that the 
allegations of deviations from the basic Communist principle in the structure of 


& 
' Kommunist, No. 2 (1958), pp. 34—48; Partiinaya zhizn, No. 16 (1958), pp. 15—23. 


2 Kommunist, op. cit., pp. 36, 45, and 48; Partiinaya zhizn, op. cit., pp. 15—16. 
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the Soviet armed forces and Zhukov’s guilt in the matter were true. (Beria’s 
execution as an “agent of imperialist intelligence” is a typical example of the 
ridiculous extremes to which Soviet accusations against individuals can go.) 
However, an analysis of Soviet military newspapers such as Krasnaya zvezda, 
Sovetsky flot, or Sovetskaya aviatsiya during the post-Stalin period-statements by 
Soviet Army leaders, reports on political work in the armed forces, accounts of 
Party military conferences, and descriptions of tactical training and Army life- 
indicates a distinct decline in the Party’s influence on the armed forces and a loss 
of stature by the military political apparatus. 


This decline of Party importance has taken the following political forms: (1) 
Permission for officers to study Marxism-Leninism and political science on a 
voluntary basis; (2) reduction in the number of hours spent on political studies 
with a corresponding increase in the time spent on combat and tactical training, 
leading to a virtual standstill as far as the political training of officers is concerned; 
(3) arbitrary substitution of combat training for political studies by individual 
commanding officers; (4) increased emphasis on the principle of edinonachalie 
(one-man command) and the reduction of the role of the commanders’ deputies 
for political affairs to that of purely technical aide; (5) reduction of political work 
to mere “enlightenment and formalism” ; (6) reduction of the influence of military 
soviets in major units; (7) falling off of Army recruitment into the Komsomol and 
Party; (8) reduction in Party supervision of leisure time; (9) reduced contact 
between units and local (nonmilitary) Party organizations; and (10) increased 
“mutual cover-up” and general, non-Party esprit de corps within the Army. 


Nevertheless, it would still be erroneous to consider this process a result of 
Zhukov’s or any other high military figure’s personal policy, for it did not arise 
as a result of inspiration from above but came spontaneously from below. It was 
due perhaps not so much toa conscious anti-Communist trend as to demands made 
on the Army in the modern technological era, such as the task of mastering new, 
complicated techniques, the need to work out new combat training methods to 
meet the demands of an atomic war, and the search for new paths in the art of 
warfare. In his choice of whether to study essential tactical combat training or 
pedantic Party principles, each officer naturally inclined toward the former if 
only because he had a better chance to distinguish himself. Typical in this respect 
was an incident quoted in Krasnaya zvezda which took place long after Zhukov’s 
removal, after measures had already been taken to restore intensive political 
indoctrination in the Army. During a Party meeting held in a certain military unit 
to investigate alleged infringements of study plans, the accused officer, a Party 
member who substituted special combat training for the prescribed political 
studies, stated: ““The change was carried out by me because I am not an idler who 
studies useless things.’’* 


This is a typical example of what took place in the armed forces. In essence, 
it is not a sign of revisionistic tendencies or, as the Soviet press put it, a partial 


3 Krasnaya zvezda, April 29, 1958. 
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distortion of Communist principles, but an attempt by the armed forces to eman- 
cipate themselves from the Party. The senior military leaders, including Zhukov, 
could only give silent consent to the deliberate shift of emphasis to combat train- 
ing, which would naturally reduce efforts at political indoctrination. The ab- 
normality of a situation in which the Soviet Army spent as much time per week 
on political studies as it did on maintaining the highly complex military equip- 
ment could not escape the attention of the military heads.* 


The statements made by Bagramyan and Golikov clearly show that it has been 
decided not only to put an end to this process of spiritual emancipation emanating 
from the lower ranks, but to restore the former dominating influence of the 
Party and political apparatus on the Soviet armed forces. As Golikov put it: 


The October plenary session of the Party Central Committee, which restored 
the Leninist Party principles of control of the armed forces, is the turning point 
in the formulation of all Party political work in the Soviet Army and Navy. There is 
no doubt that the role of Party political work has now increased and its influence on 
the most important sides of the life and activity of units and ships strengthened... * 


However, the measures taken to combat revisionism are meeting with obsta- 
cles which have become firmly embedded in the structure of Soviet military or- 
ganization since World War II. The main two such obstacles are: (1) The prin- 
ciple of edinonachalie which has remained inviolate even during the present struggle 
against revisionism and which in effect aided Zhukov’s “mistake” of weakening 
Party influence, and (2) the caste structure of the Soviet armed forces which sepa- 
rates the officers from the lower rank according to their social and economic 
position. Both have become firmly established in spite of Marxist-Leninist military 
theory under the influence of the military demands of the last war when success 
depended on commanders with full powers and officers who were not only aware 
of their responsibilities but also demanded corresponding rights and privileges. 


The present attempt to consolidate Party influence on the Army is by-passing 
these two military structural principles. Both Golikov and Bagramyan noted that 
Party political work on the consolidation of the edinonachalie principle must be 
strengthened.* This demand for the preservation of a system of one-man command 
was governed by the bitter lesson taught by the dual command (commander- 
commissar system) regarded as the reason for the failures in the Finno-Soviet 
War of 1939-40 and in the initial period of World War II. 

The measures taken to date to reduce the barriers of the Soviet officers’ caste 
system have been somewhat half-hearted. They are strongly reminiscent of the 
“paternalism” which has been condemned so often by Soviet military theoreti- 
cians,’ that is, the demand for a fatherly attitude toward subordinates, but re- 
taining in full the commanders’ authority and privileges, and keeping them apart 
from the lower ranks. The measures taken in the campaign against what is termed 


* Colonel Luis B. Ely, The Red Army Today, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1951, Chapter 1. 
5 Partiinaya zhizn, op. cit., p. 16. 

® Tbid., p. 19; Kommumist, op. cit., p. 48. 

* V.1. Skopin, Mil/itarizm (Militarism), Moscow, 1957, p. 409. 


revisionism are in fact only half-measures: commanders are to have closer contact 
with their subordinates, the principles of collective leadership of Party work are 
to be restored, the work of Party and Komsomol cells and bureaus stepped up 
and commanders at all levels induced to participate in them directly, and finally 
criticism and self-criticism at Party meetings are to be increased.* 


Both the Soviet press and the evaluation of the Soviet Army made by Chinese 
military specialists have revealed the inadequacy of these measures to alter the 
existing situation. The Chinese viewpoint was given in a long article by Marshal 
Chu Teh, Mao Tse-tung’s deputy.® It will be recalled that at the end of 1957 a 
large delegation of top-ranking Chinese military figures visited the Soviet Union 
in connection with the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution and made 
a prolonged tour of the Soviet military districts to study the system of military 
organization and training.'° Hence, Chu Teh was in full possession of the facts 
when he wrote his article, and therefore his words are of considerable importance. 
Contrary to the established custom, he did not sing the praises of the Soviet 
Army. Typical of the article were such statements as the experience of the Soviet 
armed forces must not be accepted “dogmatically” and blindly by the Chinese, 
but “selectively.” Only what fits in with Chinese conditions must be taken and 
at the same time use must be made of the experience of other countries. 


There exist two methods of learning from the Soviet Union: one is the selective 
and creative method . . ., that is, a combination of study and application of experi- 
ence with the concrete conditions of China. This is the Marxist-Leninist method. . . . 
The other is... when everything is adopted in spite of concrete conditions. This 
is the dogmatic method. . . , contradicting Marxism-Leninism. 


From Chu Teh’s article it can be deduced that the basic structural difference 
between Chinese and Soviet military organization is that the Chinese have 
collective leadership of the forces in general, not just of Party work, as is the case 
with the Soviets. 

The basic principle in the formation of a proletarian Army is absolute subor- 
dination to the leadership of the Communist Party. ... The Communist Party of 
China ... created a whole network of systems of Party leadership of the Army, 
that is, the system of the personal responsibility of each head in accordance with 
the division of responsibilities, while having collective leadership from Party 
committees, the system of commissars, the system of political work in the Army, 
and so on... 


Chu Teh did not even mention the principle of edinonachalie, his silence leaving 
no doubt as to his opinion of this basic tenet of Soviet military organization. 


Chu Teh also criticized the special position of Soviet officers. He proclaimed 
“Marxist-Leninist military science”.and Mao Tse-tung’s military theories as the 
ideas which inspired the formation of the Chinese Army. He regarded the most 
important of these ideas as 

8 Partiinaya zhizn, op. cit., pp. 15—23. 

* Published in Pravda, August 3, 1958. 

10 Krasnaya zvezda, November 28, 1957. 


the realization of three tasks by the Army—to fight, to participate in production, 
and to work with the masses; political equality between officers and men; and 
the achievement in the ranks of the Army of political, economic, and military 
democracy. 


Thus, in addition to such special demands as the participation of the armed 
forces in production-analogous to Trotsky’s ideas on the creation of a “working 
Army” after the Civil War-the Chinese, with their goal of economic and military 
democracy in the Army and their system of commissars, that is, dual military and 
political power, have views differing sharply from those of their Soviet counter- 
parts, who adhere to the principles of edinonachalie and a caste system. Speaking 
of the earlier shortcomings now removed in China, Chu Teh stated: 


The leading cadres of all levels are sent into lower units. . . . They treat the men 
as persons completely equal, work, learn, and live together with them. ... And 
now, if the men do not eat, the officers do not eat, if the men do not sleep, the 
officers do not sleep. Such a method . . . is the best method of leadership, ensuring 
unity of officers and men, unity of higher and lower ranks, and unity of the Army 
and people. 


These requirements bring to mind the ideas prevalent in the Red Army in its 
early stages, clearly revealing that the Chinese Communists do not regard the 
political structure of the present-day Soviet Army as something to be imitated. 
But Chu Teh goes much further in his covert criticism. Proclaiming the overall 
primacy in Communist theory of policy over technique, he noted that 


over the last ten years or so military technique has been rapidly progressing. Can 
it be said that in connection with the rapid development of military technique it 
will primarily be necessary to emphasize in the Army not political leadership but 
simply technique? No, however much military technique develops, the experience 
of political leadership will never become obsolete. . . . Persons adhering to a purely 
military point of view give one-sided attention to military affairs, ignoring policy, 
emphasize professional problems and technique, neglecting ideological work, and 
one-sidedly stress the role of personality, without taking into account the collective 
strength of the Party and masses. 


A special problem in the light of the statements made by Chu Teh is whether 
the present-day Soviet Army, which has to cope with modern technical require- 
ments of war, can adopt the same structure as the Red Army had at its early devel- 
opment stage, that is, when it was at the primitive stage the Chinese Army is 
today. This question is a facet of the general problem which resulted from the 
conversion of an ideocratic state formation into a complex industrial power. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese leaders’ attempts to find ways of their own to ensure 
adherence to the orthodox Communist principles which they consider the Soviet 
Army has infringed have been emphasized. In view of this, the intensity of the 
Chinese Communist Party’s disagreements with Tito’s revisionism becomes clear, 
for Peiping has adopted the role of the ideologist of orthodox Communism. The 
current strained relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia are in essence 
a struggle between revisionists of different degrees. 


Thus, it may be said that the Chinese have publicly asserted the departure of 
Soviet military theory and organization from the dogmas and norms of so-called 
Marxist-Leninist military science. This departure took place while Stalin was 
still alive, for edinonachalie and the caste system had become part and parcel of 
Soviet military organization under him. The Soviet leaders attempted to solve the 
clash between the Army’s obligations to the Party on the one hand and the state 
on the other by combining the two spheres in the person of the Aomandir-edino- 
nachalnik (a military commander and reliable Party member at one and the same 
time), particularly at the upper levels of the military hierarchy. 


There are two reasons why the Soviets cannot abandon the edinonachalie prin- 
ciple or the privileged position of the officers: first, because of purely military 
and technical considerations, a result of modern military developments, and, 
second, because of social, psychological factors, a result of the class structure of 
Soviet society. As a result of these peculiarities in the make-up of the Soviet armed 
forces there are frequent instances of high-ranking officers ignoring the opinion 
of the Party organizations, of failure to heed criticism from below, and even of 
attempts to “command” Party organizations. Such features are branded as re- 
visionistic and absolutely impermissible. 


The struggle against revisionism at this level is, as shown in Bagramyan’s and 
Golikov’s articles, characterized by increased Party influence in the Army, the 
enhancement of the role played by the primary Party organizations, and the 
extension of their rights and duties, all carried out on the basis of new instructions 
to the Party cells in the Soviet armed forces.!! By this extension of rights and 
duties it is hoped to “restore the principles worked out by our Party of collective 
guidance of Party work.” !? One outcome will be a certain limitation of the prerog- 


atives of the £omandir-edinonachalnik as far as political work in the Army is con- 
cerned which in turn must lead to infringement of the very principle of edino- 
nachalie, in spite of the demand for increased efforts by the Party to strengthen it."* 


Thus, as the Soviet leaders are fully aware, the official campaign against re- 
visionism is leading to a contradiction not easily solved. Two methods are being 
employed to overcome it: it is being impressed on commanders that “‘experience 
shows that the authority of the Aomandir-edinonachalnik is great only when Party 
political work is well organized..., when a high level of criticism and self- 
criticism is achieved” ;!4 and commanders are being elected to the staff of the 
Party bureaus to combat shortcomings in the political instruction, tactical training, 
and life of their units. Nevertheless, reports in the Soviet military press give many 
examples of confusion, failure to solve a number of concrete problems connected 
with the new line, and a fall in general military discipline as a result. Special in- 
structions were also to be issued so as to keep the criticism of commanders by 


Tbid., August 2, 1958. 

12 Partiinaya zhizn, op. cit., p. 20. 

13 Tbid., p. 19; Kommumist, op. cit., p. 48. 
14 Partiinaya zbizn, op. cit., p. 19. 


the rank and file within certain limits. However, the very limitation of the edino- 
nachalie principle indicates that a struggle against revisionism in the Soviet armed 
forces is indeed being waged. 

A feature of the line now being taken is the reexamination of the way problems 
of military history and doctrine have been interpreted. Those signs of an objective 
approach which were clearly seen in the post-Stalin period, particularly after the 
Twentieth Party Congress, are once more being suppressed. No mention is now 
made of Stalin’s weaknesses as a military leader during World War II. All that is 
being permitted is a mild reproach of his actions as a politician, for his incorrect 
evaluation of the international situation prior to the German invasion of 1941, 
which Bagramyan stated was reflected in the Soviet Union’s general unprepared- 
ness for war.!* A further point is that although Bagramyan did not include Stalin’s 
name in his list of the 17 outstanding commanders of the Civil War, Stalin’s role 
in this war was stressed strongly in his evaluation of the importance of political 
leadership in the Red Army, the “new weapon” created by the Party. Bagramyan 
gave Stalin third place among the 19 leading military commissars, after Kalinin 
and Sverdlov but before Dzerzhinsky. Since neither Kalinin nor Sverdlov were 
ever active military political leaders (Sverdlov died in 1918, while Kalinin was 
never more than a figurehead), Stalin has in fact been accorded first place on this 
list of “great commissars.”’ (It is interesting to note that Khrushchev was afforded 
seventeenth place, Zhdanov and Yaroslavsky being the only ones after him.)!® 


This antirevisionistic tendency has caused Bagramyan to have recourse to the 
old falsification, so widespread under Stalin-inflation of the role played by the 
Party in the management of military operations during World War II: 


Leading Communist Party figures, members of the Central Committee, effected 
the political, military, and economic guidance of the country during the war. They 
and the secretaries of the central committees of the union republics, oblasts, and 
krais joined the staffs of the military soviets, fronts, and armies, and occupied a 
leading position in the political apparatus of the Army.!7 


Bagramyan’s assertions were at considerable variance with comparatively 
recent statements in 1955-56 by marshals Zhukov, Konev, Vasilevsky, and Soko- 
lovsky on the “talented high command,” as they called the group of marshals and 
generals who “independently planned and executed battle operations” during 
World War II.'* They clearly reflect the campaign against revisionism in military 
history which in the post-Stalin period had replaced the dogmatic acceptance of 
“Stalinist military science.” 

In the field of military doctrine itself the struggle has found expression in the 
stressing of the superiority of Soviet military science over so-called bourgeois 
pseudoscientific doctrines, due, in Bagramyan’s opinion, to the fact that it is 
based on Marxism-Leninism. But certain principles in Soviet military theory were 


15 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 40. 

16 Tbid., p. 37. 

17 Tbid., p. 45. 

18 Sce, for example, Pravda, February 23, 1956. 
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severely criticized by outstanding military figures in the post-Stalin period. 
Bearing in mind Marshal Rotmistrov’s attack on Stalinist military science for its 
dogmatism, aloofness from general military science, self-praise, underestimation 
of the importance and achievements of bourgeois military theories, and in par- 
ticular for its relegation of the surprise factor in war to a secondary position,?® 
Bagramyan’s article may be regarded as a condemnation of the revisionistic tend- 
encies and objectivity in military theory prominent in the post-Stalin period. 


Finally, these general attempts to combat revisionism have been reflected in 
every-day training and educational work in the armed forces, as well as in in- 
creased Party influence. For example, the permission granted each officer at the 
end of 1954 (while Malenkov was prime minister) to study Marxism-Leninism 
ona voluntary basis, by which each officer was given the right to choose his own 
subject—political or “applied” economy for instance-has been withdrawn and 
rigid, compulsory curriculums reintroduced. Lenin’s works and dialectical ma- 
terialism are again compulsory study topics. Additional emphasis is being laid 
on those works of Lenin which describe the “struggle of Communist and work- 
ers’ parties against revisionism” (What is to be Done? and The Childhood Disease 
of Leftism in Communism, for example) and they are recommended especially for 
officers’ general studies of and group discussions on theory.?® As an additional 
aid, the Soviet press recommends that “atheistic studies” be carried out not only 
among the troops, but also among their families.?" 

Instructions issued on the work of Party and Komsomol organizations in the 
armed forces emphasize the need to make political agitation an important part 
of ideological work. Mention has been made of the low level of political training 
in the military colleges, as a result of which new officers prove incapable of super- 
vising political studies when they join their units.** 

Other points are strict supervision of the way the teaching schedules for po- 
litical studies are carried out, thereby helping to prevent their being replaced by 
specialist military training; increased contact with local nonmilitary Party organi- 
zations and revival of the system under which civil Party cells (factories and 
kolkhozes) “adopt” individual units; and a stepping up of recruitment into the 
Army Party and Komsomol organizations so as to increase Party membership 
among the lower Army units (companies, batteries, and divisions). This would 
end the present situation where more than 70% of all Party members are to be 
found at regimental headquarter level and above.** These measures are designed 
to increase the forces’ battle preparedness, restore discipline, raise morale, and 
improve their general life.*4 

In sum, it may be concluded that although the campaign against revisionism 
is being carried out intensively in the armed forces, it is being complicated not 


19 Krasnaya zvezda, March 24, 1955. 

20 Jbid., January 2 and July 10, 1958. 

21 Jbid., August 21, 1958. 

22 Jbid., June 18 and July 1, 1958. 

23 Jbid., June 27, 1958. 

24 Jbid., February 2, June 28, and August 22, 1958. 
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only by the obstacles found in the very structure of the Soviet Army and Soviet 
society in general, but by the parallel campaign against dogmatism. An examina- 
tion of the sources which cast some light on the struggle against revisionism in 
the Army will reveal definite attempts to combat dogmatism. Thus, Bagramyan’s 
article contains two noteworthy postulates for such attempts: (1) Marxist literature, 
that is, Marx and Engels, does not contain any theories on the formation of a 
“socialist Army,” and (2) Lenin’s main contribution to Soviet military science 
was in the principle of its creative development, not in fruitless “dogmatizing.”** 


Developing these points, Bagramyan condemned several errors of dogma in 
military theory, oversimplifications, and past errors. He noted, in spite of the 
alleged superiority of Soviet military science over its bourgeois counterpart, the 
valuable contribution of bourgeois military theoreticians in the working out of 
concrete methods of waging war, and added that this foreign experience must be 
studied. Bagramyan also mentioned that the Soviet armed forces now had new 
forms of organization, training, and operational methods, which had resulted 
from a creative rather than a dogmatic application of military theory. This had 
brought about a distinct difference between the present state of the Soviet armed 
forces and that of a few years ago, prior to the recent reforms.*® 

Bagramyan’s article was the first to note in the official Soviet military press 
the alleged harm done to the Soviet Army by the “criminal bands of Yagoda, 
Yezhov, Beria, and their associates,” who “removed from the ranks of the Soviet 
armed forces a considerable number of experienced commanders and political 
workers.” One consequence of this, the author asserted, was that at the begin- 
ning of World War II the top military posts were occupied by unsuitable men, 
one important reason for the initial Soviet failures. 

Thus, Bagramyan’s article, the main points of which have been repeated by 
many other leading Soviet military figures since, shows that a campaign is being 
waged in the Soviet armed forces against both revisionism and dogmatism. Even 
more important, it reveals a lack of a clear ideological standpoint from which to 
wage this two-front campaign. One result is that the struggle against revisionism 
is itself being waged from a revisionistic standpoint. Furthermore, all the anti- 
revisionistic statements by Bagramyan and his colleagues reveal changes which 
cannot be altered, that is, it is impossible, even if the Soviet leaders so desired, 
to put the armed forces on the old Stalinist footing. 

From this analysis of the situation on the military front a conclusion can be 
drawn about Soviet society as a whole. The Soviet Army’s stand somewhere be- 
tween revisionism and dogmatism and the campaign against both are not restricted 
to the Army. They are simply a reflection of the country’s general political and 
social development. Moreover, the loss of the old ideological stability, the main 
support of every ideocratic state and society, is presently characteristic of the 
Communist bloc as a whole. 


23 Kommumist, op. cit., p. 35. 
°6 Jbid., p. 47. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Problems in the Development of Petroleum Transportation 


The Soviet leaders began to turn their attention to the petroleum industry 
after World War II, the year 1950 being the turning point. Postwar development 
plans for the industry aimed not only at increasing petroleum output, but also at 
shifting the center of the industry to the country’s strategically important eastern 
regions. In 1940, there were 129 groups prospecting for oil, and by 1956, no less 
than 969 (not including Azerbaidzhan).' Most prospecting is now done in the 
Volga-Urals regions, 80.7% of the total in 1956, as opposed to 30.3% in 1946. 
Azerbaidzhan accounted for 42.1% of all prospecting in 1946, and for only 10.8%, 
in 1956. The figure for the remaining regions of the USSR was 27.6% and 8.5%, 
respectively.” 

The annual increase in petroleum output has jumped considerably. In 1937, 
it was 1.1 million tons; in 1938, 1.6; in 1950, 4.4; in 1954, 6.5; in 1955, 11.5; and 
in 1956, 12.9 million tons.* A further major change has taken place in the con- 
sumption of petroleum by the various regions of the USSR. In 1930, the eastern 
regions took 6% of all petroleum products; the southern, 40.2% ; and the central, 
53.8%,. Figures for 1940 were 18.1%, 41.0%, and 40.9% respectively; and for 
1955, 27.2%, 34.7%, and 38.1% respectively.* 

Prior to 1940, most petroleum products were transported from south to north, 
from Baku up the Volga. At the railroad junctions the petroleum was transferred 
to tanks and then carried by rail to consumer and storage points. During World 
War II and the postwar period this situation altered radically. Petroleum now 
travels mainly latitudinally, one result being that the railroads and pipelines have 
been called upon to play a bigger part, as can be seen from the table below: 


Changes in the Methods of Petroleum Transportation, 1913—56 
(Percentage of Total Hauled) 
1913 1940 1950 1955 
29.0 16.6 13.9 | 
13.6 85) 
50.8 46.5 
Pipeline 11.1 19.0 31.1 
SOURCES: Neftyanava promyshlennost SSSR (The Soviet Petroleum Industry), Moscow, 1958, p. 284; S. K. Danilov and others, 
Likonomika transporta (The Economics of Transportation), Moscow, 1957, p. 150. 
The railroads are the main carrier; in 1956, the daily amount of petroleum 
and petroleum products carried totaled 22,200 carloads, and over the whole year 
87 million tons were carried, representing a freight volume of 112 billion ton- 


1 A. A. Keller, Neftyanaya i gazovaya promyshlennost SSSR v poslevoennye gody (The Sovict Petroleum 
and Gas Industry in the Postwar Years), Moscow, 1958, p. 11. 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 

3 Jbid., p. 19. 

4 Neftyanaya promyshlennost SSSR (The Sovict Petroleum Industry), Moscow, 1958, p. 283. 
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kilometers.5 At present Ufa, Kuibyshev, Ordzhonikidze, Odessa, Orenburg, 
Ashkhabad, and the ports at the mouth at the Volga are the main railroad loading 
points. Petroleum from the Caucasus is used mainly in the European parts of the 
USSR;; the western and southwestern regions are supplied by pipeline from Baku 
to Batumi and then by sea to Odessa and from Odessa by rail. The Donets Basin 
is supplied with petroleum from the Caucasus, partly by pipeline and partly by 
railroad; some of this petroleum reaches the Volga area via the Volga-Caspian 
network of canals. The eastern regions are supplied from the Volga-Urals 
district mainly by rail, although recently pipelines have been introduced, while 
the Caucasus, Central Asia, and the Far East provide a certain amount. The 
central regions of the European USSR and the North are supplied from the 
Volga-Urals district. 

The virtual absence of waterways running in a latitudinal direction plus the 
shortage of pipelines has meant that the railroads have carried more than their 
normal share of freight. One reason for the extra burden on the railroads are the 
unnecessary crosshauls—a result of disorganized planning, the building of the 
wrong type of refineries, and the distances between the distribution centers and 
the regions using the petroleum. At present the Chief Administration for the Sale 
of Petroleum Products of the USSR has 1,750* such points.® 


In spite of the increase in petroleum output and the fact that the southern and 
eastern regions are rapidly becoming the main consumers, only 18 new points 
have been set up since January 1956, when there were 1,732 such centers (ex- 
cluding the branch distribution centers of the various ministries and plants). In 
1956, they were located throughout the various regions of the USSR as follows: 


Location of Petroleum Distribution Centers in the USSR 


(As of December 31, 1955) 


Volga Region 
Northern Caucasus 


SOURCE: Nefiyanaya promyshlennost SSSR (The Soviet Petroleum Industry), Moscow, 1958, p. 289. 


The present network of distribution centers cannot possibly cope with the 
demands now being made on them. Further, they are poorly supplied with the 


5 Transport i svyaz SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (Transportation and Communications in the USSR: 
A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 35 and 46. 

* This figure and the total given in the table below, although differing, are as in the same source 
quoted. 

& Neftyanaya promyshlennost SSSR, op. cit., p. 289. 
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32 Tadzhikistan............ 13 
49 Turkmenistan .......... 13 
Central District ......... 354 31 

Western Siberia ......... 132 67 
Eastern Siberia .......... 69 7 
88 Azerbaidzhan........... 29 

|_| 


necessary equipment. Accordingly, transportation cannot be properly coordinated, 
in spite of recent efforts to extend the capacity of the existing centers or to build 
new ones. In the virgin lands storing capacity has been increased by 630,000 cubic 
meters, 10 temporary and 4 mobile centers have been set up, and work has also 
begun on the construction of 22 new centers.’ Storage facilities are inadequate 
and the process of emptying oil cars is exceptionally time-consuming. 

An additional burden on the railroads is the transportation of fuel oil. The 
same shortcomings are met with here, such as unnecessary crosshauls and no co- 
ordination between producer and consumer, resulting in additional transportation 
costs and overloading.* Data published by the Central Economics Research 
Institute show that in 1953 the railroads carried over and above normal freight 
an additional 11 million tons of crude oil, comprising 10.5 billion ton-kilometers 
of extra work.® 

The map on page 16 shows that there are very few refineries in the main con- 
sumer regions. Soviet planning organs have recently been paying special attention 
to this problem. The main difficulty is that the refineries use coal as fuel, and each 
ton of petroleum requires about 0.4 tons of coal,'® which in turn means more 
work for the railroads. Moreover, distances are increasing almost every year. The 
average annual distance for petroleum freight hauls amounted to 601 kilometers 
in 1913; 728 in 1928; 1,234 in 1940; 1,205 in 1950; 1,309 in 1955; and 1,298 in 
1956.'! Beside overloading the Soviet railroad network, which is already working 
at maximum capacity, such excessive hauls engage 800 locomotives and 11,350 
oil cars.!? 

Faced with such a situation the Soviet leaders have had no alternative but to 
step up the extension of the existing network of pipelines in order to take some 
of the burden from the railroads. The table below shows that increasing em- 
phasis is being placed on pipelines as a means of transportation: 


Development of Pipeline Transportation in the Soviet Petroleum Industry, 1913-56 
1913 1940S 1955 1956 
Length of Pipeline (Kilometers) 1,100 1,600 4,100 5,400 10,400 11,600 
Freight Carried (Million Tons) 0.4 1.1 7.9 15.3 51.7 65.3 
Freight Volume (Billion Ton-Kilometers) ... 0.3 0.7 3.8 4.9 14.7 20.5 


SOURCE: Transport i sryaz SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (Transportation and Communications in the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1957, p. 210. 


Soviet economists have calculated that one 500-millimeter pipeline can trans- 
port the same amount of petroleum per day as 20 trains in each direction, each 
with a payload of 1,000 tons.’ This is important since the petroleum being 


Jbid., p. 291. 

8 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, No. 12 (1955), p. 5. 

® Ibid., p. 4. 

10 E. D. Khapukov, Transport i razmeshchenie proizvodstva (Transportation and the Location of Pro- 
duction), Moscow, 1956, p. 203. 

1! S. K. Danilov and others, op. ci?., p. 198. 

12 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, op. cit., p. 7. 

13 Jbid., No. 9 (1957), p. 45. 
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transported has to travel on the very stretches which are already overloaded. 
Strategic considerations also play a part. The Soviets are well aware that pipelines 
are not as vulnerable to attack from the air as oil cars are. 


The first major pipeline in Russia, linking Baku with Batumi, was 854 kilo- 
meters long, had a diameter of 200 millimeters and an annual capacity of 1 million 
tons. It was laid in 1897—1907, originally to carry kerosene. In 1910-11, the 
Tukha—Krasnodar pipeline, 102 kilometers long, with a diameter of 200 milli- 
meters and a capacity of 600,000 tons per year, was constructed. It was used to 
transport oil from Maikop to the Krasnodar refinery. In 1913—14, the Makhach- 
kala—Grozny pipeline was built, 162 kilometers long, with a diameter of 200 
millimeters and a capacity of 600,000 tons per year, to carry petroleum from 
Grozny to the Makhachkala kerosene plant. Thus, prior to the Revolution there 
were three pipelines, with a total length of 1,100 kilometers. 


The first Soviet pipeline was laid in the period 1926—28, linking Grozny with 
Tuapse, a distance of 644 kilometers. It had a diameter of 250 millimeters and a 
capacity of 1,500,000 tons per year. In 1927—30, a second Baku—Batumi pipeline 
was laid, 823 kilometers long, with a diameter of 250 millimeters and an annual 
capacity of 1,600,000 tons. In 1932, the first one began to carry petroleum. In 
1931-32, a pipeline was laid to transport kerosene from Armavir to Trudovaya 
in the Donbas. It was 455 kilometers long, with a diameter of 300 millimeters and 
a capacity of 1,450,000 tons per year. In 1933, the Grozny—Armavir stretch was 
added, giving a total for the section of 880 kilometers. As a result, the Khady- 
zhensk—Tuapse section of 58 kilometers, part of the Grozny—Tuapse pipeline, 
now began to function independently, carrying petroleum from Khadyzhensk to 
Tuapse. 


In 1932—36, the Gurev—Orsk pipeline was laid, a distance of 709 kilometers. It 
had a diameter of 300 millimeters and a capacity of 1,200,000 tons per year and was 
designed to carry oil from Baku to the Orsk refinery. Earlier it had had to be taken 
to Gurev via the Caspian Sea. In 1936, the Ishimbai—Ufa section was completed, 
a distance of 168 kilometers, with a diameter of 300 millimeters and a capacity of 
1,200,000 tons per year. At first it carried oil from Ishimbai to the Ufa refinery. 
From 1946 onwards, it began to work in the opposite direction, carrying petroleum 
from Ufa to Ishimbai, but in 1957 it switched back again. Petroleum from the 
Bashkir and Tatar ASSR’s is carried along the Subkhankulovo—Ufa—Ishimbai 
pipeline. 

Work continued unabated during World War II. In 1941, the Zolnoe—Syzran 
pipeline was finished, a distance of 136 kilometers. It had a diameter of 250 milli- 
meters and was built to carry petroleum from the Samarskaya Luka region to the 
Syzran refinery. Later, a second one was laid in the Yablonovy—Syzran section, 
making a total length of 236 kilometers for the Zolny—Yablonovy—Syzran line. 


In 1941-42, the Okha—Sofiiskoe pipeline was laid, 375 kilometers long. It 
had a diameter of 300 millimeters and was used to carry petroleum from Sakhalin 
to the mainland. In 1952, it was extended to Komsomolsk-na-Amure, a total 
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distance of 624 kilometers from Okha to Komsomolsk. In 1943-44, the Astra- 
khan—Saratov pipeline was laid, a distance of 655 kilometers. Built from the dis- 
mantled Baku—Batumi line, it had a diameter of 250 millimeters and prior to 
1956 was used to transport light petroleum products reaching Astrakhan by sea 
from Baku to Saratov. In that year it was reconstructed and used to carry petro- 
leum via the Romashkino—Kuibyshev—Saratov pipeline to Astrakhan. 


On January 1, 1957, there were 31 major pipelines in operation with a total 
length of 11,500 kilometers, 25 carrying petroleum and 6 petroleum products."! 
About 5,100 kilometers were laid in the period 1951—55. The Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1956-60) envisaged the laying of no less than 10,500 kilometers of pipes by 
1960.1° Some sources state that as many as 14,500 kilometers will be laid by the 
end of the plan.!® Among the many pipelines to be completed by 1960 are the 
following: Tuimazy—Omsk—Irkutsk; Almetevsk—Gorky—Ryazan— Moscow, 
with a branch line to Yaroslavl; Almetevsk—Perm; Ishimbai—Orsk; Omsk — 
Novosibirsk; a second Ufa~Omsk pipeline; and Kuibyshev—Bryansk. Some are 
now under construction, while others are already in operation. The maps on 
pages 16 and 17 give some idea of the pipelines which are to be in existence 
by 1960. 


Of considerable interest is the number of pipelines running eastwards. From 
Ufa to Omsk there are to be four and two are to be laid linking Omsk with 
Irkutsk and, later, with Khabarovsk. Soviet specialists are counting on the pipe- 
lines planned for Siberia reducing traffic over a 4,000-kilometer stretch of the 
Transsiberian Railroad which can take 80 trains daily in each direction. They 
would do the job of 900 locomotives and 120,000 oil cars.!7 


The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envisaged that freight volume 
on the pipelines would amount to 83 billion ton-kilometers by 1960. Such an 
increase will mean laying many new sections and enlarging the capacity of the 
existing ones, to which end more than 100 new pumping stations are to be built 
by 1960. The new pipelines are to have a large diameter, and those from Novo- 
sibirsk, as all pipelines laid from 1957, will be 720-millimeter.'* It is noteworthy 
that under the pressure of increasing demands the Soviets have constantly been 
increasing the pipes’ diameter: in 1957, there were 1,100 kilometers of pipeline 
with a diameter of 200 millimeters; 1,800 with 250 millimeters; 2,800 with 300; 
2,000 with 350; and 3,800 kilometers with a diameter of 500 millimeters. Per- 
centagewise, these figures are 9.6%, 15.6%, 24.4%, 17.4%, and 33% of the total 
respectively. !® 


14 Neftyanaya promyshlennost SSSR, op. cit., p. 307. 

15 §.S. Popov, Razvitie magistralnykh nefteprovodov v pyatiletie 1956-60 gg. (The Development of the 
Major Pipelines During the Five-Year Plan 1956-60), Moscow, 1957, p. 45. 

16 Gudok, October 26, 1956; N.S. Shilnikov, Transport SSSR i ego razvitie (The Development of 
Transportation in the USSR), Moscow, 1957, p. 67. 

17 Gudok, op. cit. 

18 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, No. 9, (1957), p. 47. 

19 Neftyanaya promyshlennost SSSR, op. cit., p. 307. 
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The fulfillment of such plans depends on the output of pipes and pumps 
keeping pace with demand. Pipes weighing a total of more than one million tons 
will have to be cast to cope with the tasks set in the Sixth Five-Year Plan.*° 
Reports in the Soviet press indicate that there are considerable difficulties in the 
delivery of pipes and equipment. Often a finished pipeline cannot begin operating 
since the pumping stations are not ready. This was the reason for the nonfulfillment 
of the targets set in the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951—55). In 1955, the railroads 
carried freight to the volume of 11—12 billion ton-kilometers on the already 
overworked Volga, Urals, and Siberian lines.?! The Sixth Five-Year Plan will also 
probably not be fulfilled, but this fact will be concealed by the seven-year plan 
which is presently being prepared and is due for examination this year. 

A serious problem is corrosion. On January 1, 1956, there were about one 
million tons of metal pipes in the ground in the USSR; in other words, about 
10 million square meters of metal were in actual contact with the earth. In 1951, 
there were 201 cases of corrosion causing leakages,?* and there have been cases 
of pipes corroding before they have been put into operation.** At present the 
metal is separated from the soil by asphalt mixed with a special clay. However, 
such treatment is very costly. About 150,000 tons of asphalt costing over 50 mil- 
lion rubles would be required to protect the pipelines to be laid during the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan alone. In time this mixture has to be replaced; up to 250 kilometers 
of pipeline have to be re-treated yearly, at a cost of about 15 million rubles. 
Another method is the so-called cathode treatment, but this process is still in the 
experimental stage. 

It has recently been established that pipes situated in zones adjoining the 
electrified sectors of railroads are subject to corrosion from the electric current 
drawn off from the rails into the ground. By 1960, a zone more than 6,000 kilo- 
meters long will be in danger.?4 Three countermeasures are being taken: (1) to 
reduce the amount of current drawn off from the rails into the ground; (2) to 
prevent the current from entering the pipes; (3) to draw off whatever current does 
enter them. However, such work is still in its initial stages, and, to judge from 
Soviet sources, much more research will have to be done before any really positive 
results can be expected. Nevertheless, in spite of all the shortcomings in Soviet 
plans for the construction and putting into aperation of new pipelines, the Soviet 
leaders will be sure to do their utmost to step up the development of the pipeline 
network as a means of transportation in the petroleum industry, primarily, in 
view of its long-term strategic importance. A. Lebed 


20 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, op. cit., p. 46. 

21 Voprosy razvitiya zheleznodorozhnogo transporta: Sbornik statei (Problems of the Development of 
Railroad Transportation: A Symposium), Moscow, 1957, p. 291. 

22 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, No. 6 (1957), p. 47. 

23 Jbid., No. 8 (1957), p. 53. 

24 Jbid., No. 6 (1957), p. 50. 
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Agriculture 


The Changes in the Agricultural Deliveries System 


The recently inaugurated reorganization of the machine tractor stations and 
the transfer of their machinery to the kolkhozes has raised a number of serious 
problems on the technical, organizational, and theoretical planes. One of the most 
important of these has been the introduction of new regulations governing future 
deliveries of agricultural produce to the state. Article 6 of the law on “The 
Further Development of the Kolkhoz System and the Reorganization of the 
Machine Tractor Stations,” passed on March 31, 1958, runs in part: 


In connection with the reorganization of the machine tractor stations the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR is to be entrusted with the examination of the problem of 
introducing amendments into the existing system and conditions of agricultural 
produce deliveries on the kolkhozes, with the aim of ensuring for the state the nec- 
essary amount of agricultural produce.! 


However, the Soviet leaders evidently considered a change in the existing 
state deliveries system so important that this problem was first discussed by the 
highest Party organ—the plenum of the Party Central Committee. Not until after 
the publication of the speech Khrushchev made at the session and the promul- 
gation of the decree of June 18, that is, after the question had had Party scrutiny,” 
did the decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, “On the Abolition of 
Compulsory Deliveries and Payment in Kind for MTS Work, on the New Regu- 
lations, Prices, and Conditions for the Delivery of Agricultural Produce,” 
appear.* 

Prior to the decree, the regulations governing agricultural deliveries were, in 
the main, introduced as long ago as 1932—33. The four ways by which the state 
obtained produce from the kolkhozes were: (1) Compulsory deliveries; (2) pay- 
ment in kind for the work done by the MTS; (3) state purchases; and (4) contract 
deliveries. The kolkhoz market was sometimes regarded as a fifth source, but its 
role in trade was insignificant. For example, data from kolkhozes in Zaporozhe 
Oblast for 1953 shows that they sold only 1.3% of their gross output on the 
kolkhoz market, while the other four delivery channels accounted for 54°%.* The 
most important of the methods was payment in kind, which made up between 
about a third and a half of the total marketed by the kolkhozes. Thus, typical 
figures for the RSFSR in 1957 were: grain marketed, more than 47%; potatoes, 
28%-—30%; sunflower seed, 36%.5 Prior to 1953, the second most important 
form was the compulsory delivery, but after the September 1953 plenary session 


1 Pravda, April 1, 1958. 

2 Jzvestia, June 20, 1958. 

3 Ibid., July 1, 1958. 

4 S. Sergeev, Voprosy ekonomichesko-statisticheskogo analiza kolkboznogo proizvodstva (Problems of the 
Economic and Statistical Analysis of Kolkhoz Production), Moscow, 1956, p. 734. 

5 Pravda, December 27, 1957. 
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of the Party Central Committee it was superseded by state purchases. It was 
claimed that this would benefit the kolkhozes: 


The September [1953] plenary session of the Party Central Committee passed a 
decision on an amendment in the conditions governing the delivery of agricultural 
produce: the quotas of compulsory deliveries of grain, meat, milk, potatoes, and a 
number of other products were reduced and state purchases accordingly extended at 
higher prices, favorable to the kolkhozes.® 


The percentage changes in the amounts of agricultural produce reaching the 
state through the various channels of delivery were as follows :? 


1953 1956 
25.9 17.2 
Payment in Kind for MTS Work. . . . 58.2 47.2 
5.2 23.9 


The variation in the types of delivery was reflected in the variety in the prices 
paid. The lowest state prices, for compulsory deliveries, were first drawn up in 
1933 and remained operative with little change until 1955. Typical examples of 
the extremely low prices paid, in kopecks per kilogram, are: rye, 64; wheat, 10.1; 
oats, 5.5; and corn, 5.4. Meat was 2 rubles 50 kopecks per kilogram and milk 15 
kopecks per liter (approximately one kilogram). 

In 1935, which saw the end of the rationing system and the establishment of 
unified state prices, prices for all deliveries were increased by 10%,® which still 
did not alter the fact that those paid for compulsory deliveries were still extremely 
low. This situation continued until 1955, when it was admitted that these prices 
had remained roughly on a level with the market prices of 1928 but that there had 
been considerable increases in cost and retail prices during this period.'° The new 
state compulsory delivery prices introduced after 1955 and in force up to July 1, 
1958 were two to three times higher than those established in the 1930’s. For 
example, the price paid for a kilogram of wheat was 30 kopecks.'! The state pur- 
chasing prices were considerably higher, probably about three times more than 
those paid for the compulsory deliveries. 

The agricultural produce paid at fixed rates to the state for the work done by 
the machine tractor stations proved to be an expensive item, since the state’s 
outlay per unit of produce received in kind was considerably higher than the 
equivalent cost price per unit on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. Speaking at a 
meeting of leading Belorussian agricultural workers, Khrushchev gave the follow- 
ing comparative figures: 


® LV oprosy ekonomiki, No. 3 (1958), p. 59. 

* Ekonomika selskogo khozyaistva, No. 2 (1957), p. 34. 

8 L. S. Yampolsky, State Purchase Prices and the Qualitative Grading of Grain and Sunflower Seeds, quoted 
in E. Glovinsky, Finansy USSR (The Finances of the Ukrainian SSR), Warsaw, 1939, p. 141. 

® Byulleten finansovogo i khozyaistvennogo zakonodatelstva, No. 34-35 (1935). 

10 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 59. 

11 Finansy SSSR, No. 4 (1958), p. 13. 
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Prices of Selected Soviet Agricultural Products 
(Rubles per Kilogram) 


Cost Price on Cost Price on Cost to the 
the Kolkhoz the Sovkhoz 


* Per kilogram of produce in kind. 

SOURCE: /zvestia, January 25, 1958. 

The figure given for the cost price of meat on the kolkhozes, 3.64 rubles per 
kilogram, would appear to be inordinately low, and may even be a misprint in 
the original source. 

Finally, there were the agreed contract prices paid by the state for the delivery 
of industrial crops (cotton, flax, hemp, sugar beets, and so on), and the delivery 
prices, according to which the sovkhozes delivered their produce. 

It is obvious from the figures in the table above that the price paid by the state 
for grain did not cover production costs even after the increase of the mid-1950’s. 
The same applies to the other products for which production cost figures are 
available. Thus, state delivery prices for meat ranged from 1.50 to 5.50 rubles per 
kilogram ;'* for milk, 55 kopecks per liter;'* and for wool, from 15.20 to 28.00 
rubles per kilogram.'* 

There are innumerable difficulties in the path of determining the cost price of 
kolkhoz output. One of its main elements—manpower cost—is even predetermined 
on the basis of output (payment per workday unit). We do not know how Soviet 
economists work out the cost price of the kolkhoz produce given above: whether 
they established a set minimum as remuneration for work on the kolkhozes, or 
whether they determined such payment on the basis of some average payment per 
workday unit. In any case, compulsory delivery prices clearly brought the 
kolkhozes considerable losses. 

On the other hand, it must be mentioned that the system of dual prices—deliv- 
ery and purchase—gave the leading kolkhozes definite advantages over the back- 
ward ones. The rich kolkhozes usually had better harvests and consequently low 
cost prices. They were therefore able to sell a larger amount of agricultural pro- 
duce, some of it at the higher state purchase prices. However, there were very 
few such kolkhozes. Khrushchev stated in his speech at the plenum: 


Under the existing conditions of deliveries and operative prices a comparatively 
small number of kolkhozes ... were receiving particularly large incomes. These 
were the kolkhozes of the cotton-growing and well developed flax- and hemp- 
growing regions and the kolkhozes tending to concentrate on dairy farming which 


12 Zapisnaya knizhka predsedatelya kolkhoza (The Kolkhoz Chairman’s Notebook), Moscow, 1954, 
p. 293. 

13, Pravda, September 26, 1953. 

14 Jbid., June 21, 1956. 
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were situated near large cities and industrial centers. . .. But even in these regions 
such incomes were received only by those kolkhozes which delivered to the state a 
considerable amount of produce over and above the plan.... At the same time 
everywhere the majority of kolkhozes which till now were delivering a large part 
of their marketed produce to the state, mainly as compulsory deliveries and payment 
in kind for MTS work, had considerably smaller incomes.'® 


Since prices paid for compulsory deliveries were always lower than cost price, 
this meant in fact that these kolkhozes were running at a considerable loss. 


Thus, when the Soviet leaders set about compiling new regulations for the 
delivery of agricultural produce they were faced with two problems: 


1. The need to replace the payment in kind lost as a result of the transfer of 
the MTS machinery to the kolkhozes by other forms of agricultural deliveries. 


2. The establishment of prices for both the agricultural produce and indus- 
trial goods switched to the kolkhozes in connection with the above-mentioned 
transfer (agricultural machinery, spare parts, fuel, and so on). 


To solve the first problem, the system under which there were several channels 
for agricultural produce to reach the state was abolished. Even during the “nation- 
wide discussion” of the proposal for the transfer of MTS machinery to the kol- 
khozes the Soviet press carried articles justifying the creation of a single method of 
channeling agricultural produce to the state. Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, for exam- 
ple, commenting on the opinions already expressed concerning the expediency of 
such a method,!® stated: 


The introduction of a single form of agricultural delivery will simplify account- 
ing and free a considerable number of workers presently employed in ensuring that 
the kolkhozes meet their compulsory deliveries. The delivery organ will have a 
single agreement with the kolkhozes for the sale of the type of product in question 
and the records of the fulfillment by the kolkhozes of their obligations to the state 
will be simplified considerably.?7 


Of interest too is a leading article in the magazine Vestnik statistiki which 
brought up the question of a change in the nature of the deliveries in accordance 
with increases in agricultural output: 


At present, when the country’s needs for a number of products are still not being 
satisfied completely, the state is compelled to draw up delivery plans for each region. 
But the necessity for this will disappear when the country’s need for all agricultural 
products are ensured in full and completely adequate reserves have been created. 
Then the state will purchase grain, meat, and other products in those regions where 
they are cheaper because their cost price is lower. This will create the conditions 
for more widespread specialization in agricultural production, an increase in labor 
productivity, and a decrease in production costs per unit of produce.'* 

15 Jzvestia, June 21, 1958. 

16 Pravda, March 4, 1958. 

17 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 4 (1958), pp. 39—40. 
18 Vestnik statistiki, No. 3 (1958), p. 8. 
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This idea was repeated almost to the word in the Party Central Committee 
decree issued on the basis of Khrushchev’s report of June 18, 1958. It showed 
clearly that the establishment of state purchases as the sole channel for deliveries 
to the state and the abolition of compulsory deliveries does not imply that the 
compulsory nature of the deliveries on the basis of fixed quotas is to be changed. 
Compulsory deliveries have begun to be called state purchases but only because 
the new prices for agricultural products are, as will be seen, closer to the earlier 
purchase prices than to the delivery prices. 


The abolition of payment in kind was a natural result of the reform. The de- 
crees of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers implied that some 
kolkhozes will continue to use the services of the MTS, but in future they will pay 
tor the work done in cash. 


The question of contracts appears to have been left open. Bonuses for deliveries 
above plan are being abolished, but the basic prices increased so as to boost the 
contract system. The other distinguishing feature of the contract system—the 
permitting of kolkhozes to buy at very favorable prices certain amounts of 
produce they do not specialize in themselves or, conversely, the permitting of 
kolkhozes to retain a certain amount of their own produce—is, it would seem, 
to remain. 

During the nation-wide discussion held to analyze all aspects of the reform, 
the existing “faults” in the structure of agricultural prices were “revealed” and 
severely criticized. The most penetrating criticism came from Academician 
S. Strumilin, who in a Voprosy ekonomiki article sought to find the fundamental 
causes of the lag in Soviet agricultural output: 


Our lag on the agrarian front is to a certain degree explained by the neglect of 
the objective demands of the law of value where town meets country, by outright 
mistakes in the price tabulation of the products of rural areas, by excesses of centrali- 
zation in the planning of the whole kolkhoz system for the entire country, and by 
instances of harmful local administration.!® 


He attacked the kolkhozes for their low rate of labor productivity, quoting 
figures to show that whereas the sovkhozes needed about 64 workers per 1,000 
hectares sown the kolkhozes required at least 184 workers, not to mention the 
MTS personnel. He argued that the very nature of the kolkhoz system made it 
impossible to solve this problem of excessive manpower. 


What is to be done with superfluous manpower on the kolkhoz fields? The point 
is that the kolkhozniks are not workers or salaried employees, who when redundant 
can relatively easily be transferred from one farm or from one establishment to 
another, to the place they are most needed, but are the rightful masters of the kolkhoz 
in question; they cannot simply be “released” from this esteemed position.*° 


Pointing to the importance for the kolkhoz structure of payment in kind— 
payment of workday units—and its large role in relations between the kolkhoz and 


19 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5 (1958), p. 34. 
20 Jbid., pp. 35—36. 
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the state—payment of MTS work~Strumilin asserted that such a situation had 
prevented the introduction of the &+ozraschet (non-state-financed) system on the 
kolkhozes: 


Only with the consistent introduction of a normal &bozraschet system on all 
kolkhozes will we obtain . . . a clear picture of all the sources and elements of their 
rentability, [emanating] from both the kolkhozniks’ own efforts and the free forces 
of nature.?! 


All this is correct, but it is hardly likely that the Ahozraschet system can be 
introduced in conditions under which prices paid for agricultural produce are 
well below market prices and, moreover, do not express the value of the 
commodity concerned, but are merely the instrument of a faulty planning 


organ. 
The strongest condemnation of Soviet price policy as far as agricultural 
produce is concerned was made by Khrushchev himself: 


It is impossible not to note that distortions and errors were permitted in our 
price policy in the recent past. For a number of the most important products the 
compulsory delivery prices operative prior to 1953 were low, they did not recom- 
pense labor and material expenditure, and did not ensure the minimal conditions for 
the development of communal farming. These distortions in the price policy were 
detrimental to agriculture, undermined the kolkhozniks’ material interest in an in- 
crease in production, and retarded the development of the kolkhozes.?* 


The only incorrect feature here is that such “distortions and errors” are not a 
thing of the recent past, but have been in existence for the past twenty years. It is 
significant that the present Party boss did not attempt to justify the old agricultural 
policy, which he claimed had not ensured “the minimal conditions for the devel- 
opment of communal farming.” He completely ignored the fact that this system 
had been fully approved in the past and that only now, in connection with the 
changed conditions (the relative completion of the process of industrialization 
and the consolidation of the kolkhozes), had the time come for corresponding 
reforms. But the authorities had needed low prices in order to develop industry 
(at the expense of agriculture), though this led to an agricultural crisis. However, 
the low level of labor productivity and the manpower surplus on the kolkhozes 
prevented the authorities from introducing higher prices, if only on purely eco- 
nomic grounds. Hence the vicious circle, brought about by the kolkhoz system 
itself. 


The Council of Ministers of the USSR has now ratified new purchase prices, 
which vary throughout the various union republics. These new prices were con- 
tained in the supplement to the decree, which had given only averages for the 
USSR as a whole. The following table gives a comparison of some of the new 
prices with the compulsory delivery and state purchase prices for 1953-55: 


21 Jbid., p. 37. 
22 Tzvestia, June 21, 1958. 
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Comparison of Old and New State Prices for Selected Kolkhoz Products 
(Rubles per Kilogram) 


- OLD PRICE — NEW PRICE 
Mate Deliveries State Purchases State Purchases 


Grain Crops (Average) 0.30 ; 0.74 
Potatoes 0.25—0.45 . . 0.40 
Sugar Beets (Per Ton) J 235.00 
Raw Cotton ' 3.40 
Cattle (Live Weight) 6.19 
Hogs (Pork) 7.86 
Hogs (Bacon) 10.81 

8.26 

8.95 

1.15 


Eggs (Per Ten Eggs) 6.00 
Wool (Fine, Unscoured) 41.00 
Wool (Semifine, Unscoured) . 32.90 
Wool (Semicoarse, Unscoured) i a 24.70 
Wool (Coarse, Unscoured) i } 23.70 

* Contract price. 

© Contract price. A bonus is also paid for dcliveries in excess of the contract or to encourage kolkhozes to switch to the 
product in question. 

4 Seasonal fluctuations. 

SOURCES: Zapisnaya knizhka predsedatelya kolkboza (The Kolkhoz Chairman's Notebook), Moscow, 1954, pp. 293—99; /svestia, 
June 21, 1958; Pravda, February 2 and June 21, 1956; July 1, 1958; Hinansy SSSR, No. 4, (1958), p. 13. 

It can be seen that almost all the new prices have been fixed approximately at 
the level of the old purchase prices. 

The decree stated that the prices of agricultural produce for sale must be both 
stable, that is, they must be fixed for each type of crop, and flexible, that is, can 
be raised or lowered according to whether the harvest is good or bad. This para- 
doxical statement was clearly worded in such a way, so that the kolkhozes will 
bear all the risks, particularly the danger of inclement weather. 

It is as yet still too early to be able to weigh up all the pros and cons of the 
purchase prices laid down for the 1958 harvest. It must be remembered that the 
produce which the kolkhozes used to pay the MTS in kind will now be turned 
into cash, but that, on the other hand, the kolkhozes will have to meet all the 
expenses connected with the use of former MTS machinery. 

Only for cotton and sugar beets are the new purchase prices higher than the 
cost price of each unit of payment in kind. Of course, it must also be borne in 
mind that the cost price of each unit of payment in kind on the kolkhozes will 
drop slightly since expenses on the MTS administrative apparatus will not figure 
in expenditure, but these expenses will probably not exceed 10%, or, at most, 
15%, of total expenditure. 

A comparison of the cost price of kolkhoz produce and the purchase price 
would seem to indicate that the kolkhozes will benefit somewhat from the new 
system, particularly as far as grain, the basic crop, is concerned. Varying figures 
have been given for the cost price of one kilogram of kolkhoz produce, by 
Khrushchev in his speech at Minsk and by the economist V. Manyakin in a 
Voprosy ekonomiki article entitled “The Kolkhozes at a New Stage.” This can be 
seen from the following table: 


Comparison of Cost and New State Purchase Prices for Selected Kolkhoz Products 


(Rubles per Kilogram) 


Cost Price ————————_ New State 
Manyakin’s Figures Khrushchev’s Figures Purchase Price 
0.24 0.23 
Meat (Live Weight) .......... 8.42 3.64 6.19 
1.30 0.97 1.15 


25.81 23.70—41.00 


SOURCES: /2restia, January 25, 1958; | ‘oprosy ehonomiki, No. 5 (1958), p. 50. 


Thus, in this case, as far as cotton and sugar beets are concerned, the position 
is reversed: the new purchase prices are ‘ower than production costs on the 
kolkhozes. 

Without knowing how Khrushchev and Manyakin obtained their figures for 
the cost price of kolkhoz produce it is, of course, difficult to make any far-reaching 
conclusions. However, a first examination of the new price structure gives some 
grounds for presuming that although the new prices are considerably in excess 
of the old compulsory delivery prices, the kolkhozes will still be hard pressed not 
to run at a loss. Whether they can make ends meet will depend on the prices they 
will have to pay for their equipment, spare parts, fuel, chemical fertilizers, and 
so on. This is at the moment a mystery. The Council of Ministers’ decree merely 
noted that the kolkhozes will pay slightly more than wholesale prices for these 
goods. A list of these prices is to be compiled, but whether it will be announced is 
also unknown. E. Glovinsky 


Culture 


The Proposed Soviet Educational Reform 


On September 21, 1958, the Soviet press published Khrushchev’s “note” 
containing proposals entitled ““On the Strengthening of the Links between School 
and Life and the Further Development of the Public School System in the 
Country,” which had already been approved by the presidium of the Party Central 
Committee. Prior to this note, two articles had been published, by president of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR I. Kairov (“Pressing Educational 
Problems,”! dealing with the reform of the secondary school) and by Minister of 
Higher Education of the USSR V. Elyutin (“The High School Must be on a 
Level with Present-Day Demands,”? on changes in the Soviet higher educational 
system). These three documents provide a reasonably clear sketch of the nature of 
the educational reform envisaged by the Kremlin. 


1 Pravda, September 6, 1958. 
2? Tbid., September 17, 1958. 
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Following the accepted custom, the publication of Khrushchev’s proposals 
was followed by the comments of leading Soviet scholars and teachers on them. 
Naturally, they were all favorable. An article entitled “Closer to Life and Produc- 
tion” stated that Khrushchev “with exceptional fullness characterizes the pressing 
requirements of the Soviet school and expresses the opinion of all leading teachers 
worried by the state of the school at present.”’? A report on a meeting of high 
school teachers held in Moscow on September 22-24, 1958 claimed unanimous 
approval of Khrushchev’s proposals. 


The essence of the proposed reform is as follows: 


Secondary Education. The unified ten-year school system is being abolished and 
secondary education divided into two stages. The first will consist of 7-8 grades, 
with the ‘accent on practical, technical subjects. Thus, over and above general 
educational disciplines pupils will from the very start begin to acquire “work 
habits.” As Kairov put it, “as early as the junior grades the pupils begin to 
accustom themselves to work within their power.”® In the fifth to eighth grades 
the pupils begin working in factories, on kolkhozes and sovkhozes, and help in 
such practical tasks as caring for parks and so on in the cities. At the end of the 
first stage, at ages between 14 and 16, they have to work in industry or agriculture. 


All pupils, without exception, should be included in socially useful work at 
enterprises, on kolkhozes, and so on after finishing the seventh or eighth grades. 
Both in the town, in the country, and in the workers’ settlements all school graduates 
must go into production; no one must escape this.® 


The second stage has two different methods: In the first, youths on productive 
work are to study in the evenings or, if on shift work, during free time at special 
schools where, however, improvement of professional qualifications rather than 
the imparting of a general education will be the main aim; in the second, youths 
attend schools for factory or agricultural apprentices where they receive over a 
period of three to four years more advanced professional training and some gen- 
eral education, while at the same time spending part of the week at work. 


The boarding schools designed by Khrushchev for the training of a young 
elite occupy a special, although as yet not fully clarified position as far as the reform 
is concerned. Kairov, when speaking of the increase in the number of such 
schools, made no mention whatsoever of the form the combination of a general 
educational program with an industrial or agricultural labor schedule would take 
in them. 


Particular attention must be given to the boarding schools, which create excellent 
conditions and prospects for a well-formulated social education of youth, for 
influencing its ideas and preparing it for life. From year to year the number of 
boarding schools will increase unceasingly.? 


3 Tbid., September 24, 1958. 

* Ibid., September 23 and 25, 1958. 
Ibid., September 6, 1958. 

® Tbid., September 21, 1958. 

? Ibid., September 6, 1958. 


The evidence would indicate that these schools are to retain their special posi- 
tion and be filled with what Khrushchev termed “‘particularly capable” children— 
in all probability the children of the present Soviet elite. 


Khrushchev stressed that persons completing the first stage of their secondary 
school education and then going to work do not have to continue their studies: 


It may turn out that after completing the eight-year school a boy or girl will 
not feel the need to study further: the person is tired or is not yet able to understand 
the need to have a secondary education. For some time this boy or girl will not 
study, but will work. 

It is hardly likely, however, that once such persons have begun to work full 
time they will have the opportunity of returning to their studies. It is noteworthy 
in this respect that the present Party boss exposed the Soviet propaganda myth 
that seven-year education is the minimum in the USSR: “At present, in spite of 
compulsory seven-year education, a considerable proportion of the youth is 
not... completing seven grades.” 


Secondary Specialized Education. The study courses at the various types of tech- 
nical schools are designed to train persons capable of supervising production at 
intermediate levels-shop foremen, for example. These schools are open to youths 
already working. Between one and one and a half years will be taken up by full- 
time studies, while the rest of the course will be covered by correspondence and 
evening schools. 


Higher Education. Entrance to the higher educational establishments is now 
dependent on proof of having spent two to three years at work, and the recom- 
mendation of a Komsomol, Party, or trade union organization will be of the 
utmost importance. Particular attention is to be paid to increasing the numbers 
from working-class and peasant families.* 

Evening schools and correspondence courses are to be given a major role in 
the higher educational system. Persons studying by either of these methods 
while continuing to work are eligible for a reduction in their working time or 
even a grant for full-time study during the last two grades. However, the persons 
concerned will have to have had outstanding performances both in their studies 
and at work. Students entering the higher educational day schools will for the 
first two to three years combine study and productive work, which will depend 
on the type of establishment concerned. Students studying the humanities will 
still be obliged to do productive work, although in this case it will not be related 
to their future specialty.® 

After two to three years of combined study and work, these students will 
spend a further two to two and a half years on full-time theoretical subjects, for 
which they will receive a grant. This will be followed by “prolonged production 
practice,” for which no fixed limit appears to have been set. After this, the stu- 
dents will return to the higher educational establishments to prepare a diploma 


Ibid., September 23, 1958. 
® Tbid., September 17, 1958. 
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thesis, which they will then defend. A Prarda article proposed that students who 
have successfully defended a diploma thesis be given at first merely a certificate 
to show that they have completed their course, but that the diploma and academic 
title be awarded only after two years’ successful productive work.'® Further 
proposals called for the revival of the factory higher technical colleges and the 
setting up of small industrial enterprises at higher educational establishments. 

The basic principle of the proposed reform is to deprive Soviet youth of its 
right while at school to select its own path, without having to work in the fac- 
tory, on the land, or at construction sites. The reform cannot but lead to a general 
lowering of the Soviet educational standard. Assuming that the Soviet leaders 
succeed in carrying out their innovations exactly as planned, there will no longer 
be a system providing a normal, complete secondary education in the USSR. The 
first stage, the seven- or eight-grade school, will not provide as much general 
education as the former seven-grade school, since its program, particularly in the 
senior grades, will be on an extremely technical basis and the pupils will be com- 
pelled to spend much of their time doing physical work. It should be noted that 
the eighth grade which has been mentioned in connection with the reorganization 
is not an additional year for the senior pupils, but a new preparatory class for 
six-year olds. 

As for the second stage, the combination of work and study, whether young 
persons of 15 or 16 will be able successfully to cope with the additional burden of 
six hours’ productive work, evening-school studies, homework, Komsomol duties, 
and so on, is a moot point. 

Coming to the reasons for the proposed reform, the main one would appear to 
be the reluctance ofa large section of Soviet youth to do physical work. Khrushchev 
himself drew attention to this “negative, non-Communist” attitude: 


Boys and girls who have graduated from the secondary school as a rule consider 
that the only path acceptable to them is to continue their education in the higher 
or, in extreme cases, specialized secondary educational institute. Some of those 
who have finished the ten-year school unwillingly go to work in factories and 
plants, on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, while some even consider this an insult 
to them. Such a haughtily scornful, incorrect attitude toward physical labor is to 
be seen in the home too, 


Then again, a lead article in Pravda stated the problem in more general terms, 
describing the schools’ main task as “the instilling in our youth of a profound 
respect for the principles of socialist society, a respect which is evidently lacking 
in it today.”!! 

Soviet students have, particularly during recent years, shown clear tendencies 
toward freedom of thought and spiritual emancipation. The well-known Com- 
munist theoretician M. B. Mitin, speaking at a theoretical conference on problems 
of the building of Communism in the USSR, held in Moscow on June 23-26, 
1958, asserted in a report entitled “The Role of Marxist-Leninist Ideology in the 


© Jbid., September 26, 1958. 
1 Tbid., September 23, 1958. 
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Building of Communism“ that Soviet youth was by its very attitude toward work 
holding up Soviet society on its path to Communism.! It is evident from this 
and similar statements that the main aim of the proposed reform is, on the basis of 
compulsory labor over a period of ten to fifteen years, to train a new, more 
reliable type of Soviet youth with a new, proletarian ideology. At the same time 
the introduction of special conditions for admission to the higher educational 
institutions, the need for recommendations from the Party, and the fact that rep- 
resentatives of Komsomol, Party, and trade union organizations are to sit on the 
entrance examination commissions show that the Soviet leaders are endeavoring 
to disarm the students and exclude the “undesirable” element which might 
further attempts at freedom of thought among the student body. 

A further, important aim of the reform is to increase the size of the country’s 
labor force. This has become a pressing need in view of the failure to meet the 
output plans of the Sixth Five-Year Plan and the impending introduction of the 
new seven-year plan. It must be remembered that the Soviet labor market is just 
beginning to feel the effects of the wartime decline in the birth rate. 

Finally, the reform aims at stopping the growth in the size of the Soviet 
intelligentsia, a class which the Kremlin finds “inconvenient” since it is likely to 
have views and opinions not in keeping with and often in outright contradiction 
to official Communist Party policy. 

The course taken by the discussion of the reorganization reveals that there is a 
considerable amount of opposition to the proposed innovations. Khrushchev 
first outlined them at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress one and a half years 
ago. Since then there have been innumerable teachers’ conferences to discuss the 
matter and all have proclaimed the changes to be necessary. The Academy ot 
Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR then worked out a draft reorganization, and 
Khrushchev himself on numerous occasions stated that the Party Central Commit- 
tee was “presently” engaged in drawing up a decree on the reform. However, as 
yet no decree has been issued; all that has appeared is Khrushchev’s note, with 
proposals approved by the Central Committee presidium. But even this note 
revealed a certain indecision. When announcing his far-reaching ideas, Khrush- 
chev stated that it would possibly be better to preserve some of the schools of 
the old type for some time or even delay the reorganization for three or four years. 
Moreover, it is not clear who will have the right to approve the introduction of 
the reform. Khrushchev proposed that the Party Central Committee study the 
problem, followed by a discussion of it at a special session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR to obtain general agreement. At the same time he did not want to 
by-pass the union republics, since educational matters come within their sphere of 
jurisdiction. There is some likelihood of the question’s being discussed at the 
extraordinary Twenty-first Party Congress slated for the beginning of 1959. 


The opposition being put up to the reform is taking three main forms: 


1. Many teachers and specialists in educational problems are protesting against 
the reform on the grounds that it will cause a general lowering of the educational 


12 Bulletin, Munich, No. 10 (1958), pp. 25—30. 
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standard and therefore be harmful for the future development of the country. 
Thus, Professor V. Berzilin, a corresponding member of the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences of the USSR, complained that children were usually having to do 
their “‘practical application” in the factory nearest their school, which meant that 
the accident of location rather than capabilities or interests was the factor which 
determined children’s future careers. He added that 


an increase in the number of hours spent on professional training considerably 
lowered the general educational level. The attempt to combine studies with pro- 
ductive work in a factory also gives negative results. Pupils working one day in a 
factory and the next in school cannot concentrate either at the workbench or in 
class. According to the teaching of I. P. Pavlov, their normal state is disrupted and 
their attention dispersed.!* 


Khrushchev too mentioned in his note that teachers were of the opinion that 
the task of the secondary school was to prepare youth for admission to higher 
educational establishments. 

2. The parents, many of whom occupy important positions in Soviet society, 
that is, are members of the “‘new class,” have expressed considerable dissatisfaction 
at the forcible determination of the fate of their children. 

3. The younger generation has reacted strongly to the loss of its right to 
decide its own fate. According to an article in a recent number of the influential 
Voprosy filosofii entitled “On the Social Roots of Religion,” the inability to choose 
one’s own profession is the reason for the rise of idealistic views and religious 
beliefs among the Soviet youth.’* Moreover, it would be unrealistic to assume 
that youths forced into occupations for which they have neither interest nor 
aptitude will accept the situation without at least a show of defiance. 


All these points make it doubtful whether the Soviet leaders will be able to 
implement the measures in the precise form envisaged. Already it seems probable 
that some of the present-type secondary schools will be retained. 

Finally, to justify their attempts at what is basically the exploitation of adoles- 
cent labor, the Soviet leaders have reterred to Marx’ statements on the beneficial 
effect of a combination of physical and mental labor at a youthful age. Although 
he did in fact advocate this, it was from precisely the opposite point of view. At 
that time many countries made use of child labor, and children as young as six or 
seven were working full time. Marx and his associates set about correcting this 
situation, arguing that children should not only work but also attend school. Thus, 
he was not saying that children at school should also go out to work, but that the 
children who were then working all day should go out to school. By taking his 
words out of their proper context, the Soviet leaders have committed an act of 
deliberate falsification. Y. Marin 


13 Literaturnaya gazeta, Jane 26, 1958. 
14 Voprosy filosofii, No. 6 (1958), p. 39. 
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Literature and Arts 


Talent Scorned: The Tragedy of Pasternak 


October 23, 1958 witnessed the opening of a drama played before the eyes 
of the whole world. The center of the stage was occupied by a writer, Boris 
Pasternak, the villain of the piece was the Soviet Communist Party, and the plot 
centered around the Nobel Prize for Literature and a book which has not been, 
and is never likely to be, published in the Soviet Union. Although basically the 
drama was the personal tragedy of a single individual, it attracted the fervent 
attention of world opinion, and persons who a month before had never heard of 
Pasternak now hurried to buy his Dr. Zhivago. For, although the Nobel Prize 
citation did not mention Dr. Zhivago specifically, it was clear that it was this 
novel which had swayed the awarding committee’s decision, just as it was the 
cause of Soviet officialdom’s vicious attacks on its author. 

Although banned in the Soviet Union, Dr. Zhivago had been widely reviewed 
during the year between its first publication in Italy and the award of the Nobel 
Prize.* Its subject matter is, perhaps surprisingly, of no great importance, since 
the novel is mainly on a philosophical plane. True, there is an abundance of ex- 
tremely piquant situations and unexpected coincidences, but these are not designed 
so much to amuse as to show how people’s fates cross, how human paths are 
intertwined in the most unexpected fashions. The book’s chief feature is the very 
fact that it was written from a spiritual rather than a material standpoint. Although 
the events described take place mainly in post-Revolutionary Russia, there is no 
Party as such, while the Revolution itself is presented as something elemental, a 
thunderstorm or a hurricane, which comes and goes, disturbing the surface of 
life but not effecting any fundamental change. 

The book contains many random thoughts on numerous features which owe 
their origin to the Communists’ advent to power. There is mention of collectivi- 
zation, fierce repressive measures, and even the essential depravity of the material- 
ists’ religion—Marxism. But all these features are details rather than matters of 
primary importance. Much more significant is the emphasizing of the principles 
of human relations, relations which are based on sincerity of feelings and love, 
not on an abstract design as in a Communist society. Love in its broadest sense 
is the pivot of the novel. Pasternak divides this love into three stages: The first 
is love in the ordinary, everyday sense of human proximity; the second is love 
of a higher, more meaningful nature, the love of creation as a manifestation of the 
human psyche; the last and highest stage is love as a world-wide emotion, as the 
very meaning of life, as the foundation of man’s inner structure. The symbol of 
this highest stage is Christ, written in the novel with a small letter to denote the 
concept rather than the man. 

Pasternak depicts human love as a part of Christian love, but this first stage, 
although deep and strong, cannot fill a whole lifetime. For this, one of the higher 


* Sce also Bulletin. No. 2 (1958), pp. 52—56. 
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Stages is necessary, and it is not therefore a coincidence that Pasternak describes 
love as the highest form of energy. 

Important too for the characterization of the novel are the many descriptions 
of nature in all its variety. These are not just landscapes, but represent an actual 
penetration into nature, a confirmation of man’s unity with the world which 
surrounds him and which makes it possible for him to live, think, and feel. The 
world is presented not as dead matter, but as the silent, rational basis without 
which man is unthinkable. At first glance it would indeed almost appear that the 
amount of natural description tends to be excessive, but each description essen- 
tially has a definite purpose. There are no repetitions, not even similarities. It should 
be noted that the author’s intention was to link all the important events, whether 
of a general or personal nature, and particularly the major upheavals which the 
characters in the novel undergo, with such natural phenomena as blizzards, 
thunderstorms, and so on. 


This method achieves two aims: first, it links man and nature, and, second, it 
makes of nature a symbol. At the very beginning of the novel, at the funeral of 
the young Zhivago’s mother, Pasternak wrote: “The clouds flying toward him 
began to beat his hands and face with the wet lashes of a cold downpour.” These 
words imply that from this moment fate has begun to deal harshly with the boy. 
Then again, one of the most vivid events in the novel is an episode which at 
first appears to be of little significance. This is the description of how on Christmas 
eve the hero drives along a Moscow street and sees through the snowstorm a 
candle in the window of a house. But later, the phrase which occurred at the time 
to the hero—“‘a candle was burning on the table, a candle was burning’’—is the 
basis of a whole poem, which describes how there is light even on the darkest 


night, when the elemental forces of nature are unleashed in all their fury. 


There are two noteworthy characters in the novel who, although strangely 
overlooked in the majority of the reviews, occupy a special place, in spite of the 
little mention made of them. They are Dr. Zhivago’s brother Evgraf and daughter 
Tatiana, whom he not only had never seen, but of whose existence he was not even 
aware, and who for several years was a waif. Great stress is laid on the human 
qualities of these two persons—their sympathy, altruism, and readiness to sacrifice 
themselves. Since every figure in the novel is to some degree or other symbolic, 
these two figures possibly represent the future, the first vague outline of that 
which is presently only hinted at. All these features, at variance with the founda- 
tions of materialistic theory and Communist practice, gave rise to the antag- 
onistic attitude of the Soviet leaders, which they showed through their tool, the 
Soviet press. 


At this point the main difference between Dr. Zhivago and the other novels and 
stories branded by official propaganda as “heretical,” but nevertheless printed in 
Soviet magazines or published in book form, must be appreciated. The publication 
of such works as Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, tales by A. Zhdanov, D. Granin, 
and Y. Nagibin, and poems by S. Kirsanov, for example, may have been con- 
sidered a “mistake,” but although their authors have been attacked on numerous 
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occasions at various conferences and meetings to date not one of them has been 
accused of treachery, or denounced as a political enemy. The vilification of 
Pasternak, on the other hand, has gone much further. However, it is not difficult 
to find the reason for the difference in treatment. Hitherto, almost all the works 
officially condemned had kept within a narrow, everyday frame; they touched on 
individual injustices, violations of the law, or material shortcomings. They can 
with no great difficulty be interpreted as constructive criticism, and in the long 
run the conclusion can be drawn from them that if the faults described are 
removed, life will be improved and the Communist system maintained and even 
consolidated. Thus, even all the denunciations in Dudintsev’s novel can be 
reduced to the fact that something must be changed and somebody dismissed. 
According to Dr. Zhivago, however, all materialistic theory, all Marxism must be 
discarded. It is not so much the daring individual statements on the nature of the 
Soviet system that count as the fact that from beginning to end the book is in 
opposition to Communism. 

Pasternak does not present his idea of rejecting Marxism in a final form, but 
rather shows his characters as searching for an ideal. This is the reason that the sub- 
ject matter does not play the main role; the novel moves the reader mainly because 
of its psychological and philosophical content. When the novel shows that the 
main characters do not consider their main task to be the reformation of life, this 
is because of the firm conviction that life is governed by laws untouched by 
whatever influences it may be subjected to. But the search for a new truth is 
unacceptable to the Communists, who assert that truth has already been found, in 
Marxism. Therefore, any such search presents a threat. 


The tragic series of events centering around Pasternak developed independent 
of the publication of his novel abroad after its rejection by Soviet editors. For 
almost a year the Soviet press did its best to keep from the average Soviet citizen 
the fact that Dr. Zhivago had been published outside the USSR, even though 
increasing the attacks on its author in both frequency and vehemency. Pasternak 
was accused of formalism, decadence, egocentricity, of being cut off from Soviet 
life, and of many other major “sins,” but nothing was said about the book. The 
transition from threats and attempts to discredit him to merciless retribution did 
not take place until he had been awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in pref- 
erence to Sholokhov, the writer recommended by the Soviet government. Here 
it should be noted that Sholokhov has not produced any work of major importance 
during recent years, while his tale Man’s Fate, although praised by the Soviet 
critics, was not even awarded the Lenin Prize. 


The Soviet leaders were gradually compelled to take a decisive step by the 
situation which arose. The novel was being so highly rated in the West that it 
would either have to be printed in the USSR or else its author would have to be 
discredited to such an extent that there would be at least a semblance of justifica- 
tion for not publishing it at all. The factor which finally goaded them into swift 
action was the openly expressed gratitude and satisfaction with which Pasternak 
accepted the prize. The campaign against him began with a leading article in 
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Literaturnaya gazeta on October 25, two days after the prize had been awarded, 
entitled “A Provocational Sally by International Reaction.” The article was 
preceded by a preamble summing up the purport of the editorial: 


The Swedish Academy of Literature awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
for 1958 to the decadent poet B. Pasternak for his, as the decree puts it, “impor- 
tant contribution both to modern lyric poetry and in the field of the great traditions 
of the Russian prose writers.” This sensational decision, steeped in lies and hypoc- 
risy, was greeted by the enthusiastic roar of the bourgeois press. 


It then goes on to state openly that the prize was awarded to Pasternak for the 
novel Dr. Zhivago alone, since all his other works are almost unknown in the West. 
Of the novel and the award it states: “The award of the prize for an artistically 
squalid, malicious work, full of hate for socialism, is a hostile political act directed 
against the Soviet Union.” 


The article itself merely develops these accusations. Here the editors of 
Literaturnaya gazeta contradict themselves. Having stated in the preamble that 
Pasternak’s works are unknown in the West, they admit in the article that at the 
end of last year 


the French writer Albert Camus, a laureate of the Noble Prize, attacked Soviet 

literature and the principles of socialist realism, honoring from all the modern 

writers of our country only Boris Pasternak with the epithet “great.” This praise has 
become a commonplace in the Western press and increased particularly after the 
publication in Italy, France, the United States, and other countries of the novel 

Dr. Zhivago. 

The whole article is of an obviously provocational character, and there is no 
justification whatsoever for the condemnation of the novel as an “artistically 
squalid work.” Even before the award of the prize serious newspapers and 
reviewers throughout the world were praising its qualities. Thus, the London 
Times of September 4, 1958 began its review of the novel with the question: 
“Is it another War and Peace? The question is immediately raised by the scope, 
the grandeur, the compassion and the beauty of Boris Pasternak’s epic;” while 
the American critic Harrison Salisbury called it a great novel of our time." 


However, even more significant are statements that have been made about 
Pasternak at various times by his fellow Soviet writers. Mayakovsky, in an article 
entitled ““How to Write Verse,” called Pasternak’s poem Marburg (1916) a work of 
genius, while Ilya Ehrenburg stated in his book Portraits of Russian Poets (1922): 


Possibly even the lyric will be replaced as something unnecessary, but somewhere 
the grandson of Pasternak and the great-grandson of Lermontov will pick it up and 
be astounded, will open his mouth, and exclaim a painful for him, but clear and 
bright for all, “Oh!””? 


As late as 1957, Ehrenburg, in a talk with the German journalist Gerd Ruge, 
described Pasternak as one of the greatest modern world poets, a poet not only in 


1 Saturday Review of Literature, New York, September 6, 1958. 
2 Ilya Ehrenburg, Portrety russkikb poetov (Portraits of Russian Pocts), Berlin, 1922. 


lyric verse, but also in prose. Ehrenburg had read Dr. Zhivago in manuscript form 
and according to Ruge had expressed his “boundless enthusiasm.”* The Soviet 
critic S. Shtut in an article “Before the Map of Our Literature” also stated quite 
definitely that “it is possible to adopt various approaches to Pasternak, but even 
his most bitter enemy would not call him a minor poet.””* 


In October 1957, the Italian Society for Friendship with the Soviet Union 
organized a meeting of Soviet and Italian poets in Rome. During one of 
the sessions, on the theme “Poetry and Contemporary Life,” the Soviet critic 
k. Zelinsky stated: 

The poetry of Boris Pasternak is of a different type. It rather surprises with its 
Weltanschauung than conquers the heart. Man is almost totally absent from his 
poetry, although his analytical observations on natural phenomena are striking. . . . 
In his verse there is neither a whole nor a thought of history, but there is at times a 
subtle poetical analysis, particularly of individual fleeting phenomena.* 


Later, after the novel’s publication in Italy, Radio Warsaw arranged a discussion 
of it. Zelinsky participated in this discussion, on this occasion attempting to play 
down the importance of the novel and its author. But even so, he felt obliged to 
say: “First of all I would like to explain my attitude towards Pasternak’s work. 
I take pleasure in his poetry. His lyric verse is extremely interesting and deep, 
although, it is true, rather far removed from contemporary themes.” 


Returning to the Literaturnaya gazeta article, among the many misrepresen- 
tations contained in it is the allegation that Pasternak did not hesitate to shower 
Mayakovsky, his friend of many years, with calumny. This argument is supported 
by a reference to Pasternak’s Autobiography, which was published this year in 
French. Pasternak is attacked for having written that “they began to plant 
Mayakovsky by force, like potatoes during the time of Catherine.” This, it is 
claimed, is a condemnation of Mayakovsky. However, it is obvious that Pasternak 
was condemning not his friend but the Communist officials who so assiduously 
strived to carry out Stalin’s directive of foisting his friend on the public whether 
it liked him or not. 

This editorial is followed immediately by an open letter to Pasternak from 
members of the editorial board of Novy mir telling him why his novel had been 
refused. Originally, this letter was not intended for the press, but it was now printed 
as a means of attacking Pasternak. The letter, which fills up more than half the 
newspaper, is a review of the novel and contains numerous quotations and even a 
whole chapter from it. Here too there are a number of contradictions brought 
about by the need to reduce the novel’s importance at all costs to nil. Thus, for 
example, while accusing the hero of the novel of belonging to the “spineless” 
intelligentsia, elsewhere they write that he treats the intelligentsia very slightingly 
and even spits in its face before he dies. Much is made of the fact that Dr. Zhivago 


3 Die Zeit, Hamburg, October 17, 1958. 

4 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 245. 

5 Inostrannaya literatura, No. 4 (1958), p. 194. 
6 Radio Warsaw, June 24, 1958. 
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is an individualist “full of the consciousness of his exclusiveness” and devoid of 
any feeling of love for those about him. This reproach is as valid here as it would 
be in the case of, say, Hamlet or Don Quixote. The hero is further accused of 
trying to avoid firing at the enemy in battle, which again is about the same as 
accusing Pierre Bezukhov in War and Peace of being too cowardly to kill Napoleon. 
Finally, the letter states point-blank that “Pasternak in his novel openly hates the 
Russian people, he does not have one kind word to say about our workers, 
peasants, and Red Army soldiers.” 

The next attack came from Prarda, in an article by David Zaslavsky entitled 
“A Reactionary Propaganda Hue and Cry About a Literary Weed.”? This made 
the same type of political accusations and also claimed that the novel was extremely 
weak artistically and completely devoid of any talent. However, the article’s final 
words are the most important: “By all his activity Pasternak confirms that in our 
socialist country, seized with the pathos of shining Communist construction, he 
is a weed.” The obvious implication is that the weed must be rooted out. The 
writer is thus held responsible not so much for his own actions as for the actions 
of the hero of his novel, for the thoughts and weaknesses of Dr. Zhivago, who is 
identified with Pasternak. 

As for the reasons for the embittered campaign against Pasternak, there can 
be little doubt that over and above ideological considerations the fact that the 
award of the Nobel Prize to him was a rebuff to Communist prestige played a 
major part. It would also clearly have been an embarrassment for a writer not 
connected with the Party at all to have been acclaimed throughout the country. 
Hence, Pasternak’s obvious talent and influence on other Soviet poets and writers 
were cast to the wind. There was one aim only: to defame the writer and show 
that the novel was devoid of talent and petty in the extreme. 


The next step was the decision of the Presidium of the Administration of the 
Union of Soviet Writers in conjunction with the bureau of the Organizing 
Committee of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR and the Presidium of the 
Moscow Section of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR to expel Pasternak from 
the writers’ union. The main point of the decision was formulated as follows: 


Taking into consideration the political and moral fall of Pasternak, his treachery 
toward the Soviet people, the cause of world socialism, and progress, [treachery] 
rewarded by a Nobel Prize in the interests of stepping up the cold war, [it has been 
decided] to exclude him from the Union of Soviet Writers.* 


This was followed closely by Semichastny’s attack on Pasternak at a meeting 
of the Komsomol Central Committee called to mark the fortieth anniversary of 
its foundation. Semichastny stated quite unambiguously: “And why should this 
internal émigré not enjoy the capitalist air?”’® a direct implication of the possibility 
of Pasternak’s being exiled, a possibility brought one stage nearer by the Soviet 
government’s subsequent actions. 


7 Pravda, October 26, 1958. 
8 Radio Moscow, October 29, 1958. 
Ibid. 
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The Pasternak affair is not yet over, and it is not yet known what the future 
holds in store for him. But his book has become known throughout the free 
world and will doubtlessly become known to the peoples of the Soviet Union too. 
Whatever fate befalls him, his name has become a symbol of the protest of the 
individual against a system of spiritual and physical enslavement. Dr. Zhivago is a 
danger to the Communist authorities, a threat of considerable magnitude. 

A. Gaev 


Zoschenko: An Appreciation 


On July 22, 1958, Mikhail Zoschenko, one of the finest satirists in Soviet 
literature, whose works were enjoyed by the Soviet public but were a source of 
constant embarrassment to the Communist authorities, died. In spite of his fame 
both at home and, via translations, abroad, his death went almost unheralded in the 
Soviet press. On July 23, Pravda contained the obituary of P. Zamoisky, a second- 
rate writer of peasant origin, but made no mention of Zoschenko, while Sovetskaya 
Rossiya, the leading republic newspaper, likewise ignored the event. All that 
has been published by official circles is a short report, following the one on 
Zamoisky in Literaturnaya gazeta, which made the following comment on Zos- 
chenko’s work: 

[His] tales, stories, and feuilletons .. . enjoyed greatest popularity in the 1920's. 

Some of [his] works . . . contained serious mistakes and were subjected by the Soviet 

public to serious criticism on grounds of principle.' 


Although official Soviet criticism continued to maintain the same attitude 
towards the deceased writer as it had before his death, everyone knew that his 
popularity was not limited to the 1920’s. Only a year ago, Konstantin Fedin, a 
thorough-going Communist, published a book entitled The Writer, Art, Time, in 
which the essence of Zoschenko’s genius was succinctly captured: 


As breathing cannot comprise solely inhalation, but also includes the act of 
exhaling, so is it equally impossible to build art on inhalation alone, on seriousness ; 
it requires the exhalation of laughter, in every imaginable shade, from a smile to a 
guffaw. But completely in the spirit of the Russian literary tradition with its over- 
whelming majority of “serious” writers, our books, inhaling the air of the new life 
around us, as it were held back from exhaling. 

Nevertheless, there was a writer among us who could have said: Good, I will 
breathe out for you all, I will smile in such a way that | alone shall counterbalance 
all your seriousness. 


This writer is Mikhail Zoschenko.? 


It should be noted that Fedin was laying himself open to severe criticism by 
making such a statement, for he was a leading figure in the Union of Soviet 
Writers, while Zoschenko was out of favor. But his words still do not reveal the 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 26, 1958. 
2 K. Fedin, Pisatel, iskusstvo, vremya (The Writer, Art, Time), Moscow, 1957, pp. 171—72. 
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reason for Zoschenko’s condemnation, a reason closely bound up with his style, 
which in turn was to a palpable degree a result of his vast experience of life, 
enhanced by acute powers of observation. 


Zoschenko was born in 1895 in Poltava, the son of an artist from a well-to-do 
noble family. In 1913, he graduated from high school and entered the law depart- 
ment of St. Petersburg University. When war broke out he volunteered for the 
front, where he was wounded and later gassed. He was then invalided out of the 
Army with the rank of a staff captain, but nevertheless served in the Red Army 
from 1918 through 1919, Then came the period of wandering: he worked as a 
joiner, as a trapper on Novaya Zemlya, as a telephone operator, policeman, 
agent of the criminal investigation department, clerk, actor, and even turned to 
gambling. He began writing in 1921 and his first story was published in the 
Peterburgsky sbornik in 1922. In the following year, his tales began to appear in 
separate editions, all of which were reprinted several times. It is significant that 
most of these early works appeared in the non-state press, a fact which clearly 
revealed the authorities’ attitude towards him. But this did not prevent the rise 
of his popularity among the general public and his renown in literary circles. The 
first post-Revolutionary work of literary criticism, E. F. Nikitina’s Russian 
Literature from Symbolism to the Present, published in Moscow in 1926, placed 
Zoschenko alongside such well-established writers as Bunin, Zaitsev, Zamyatin, 
Pilnyak, Ilya Ehrenburg, and Alexei Tolstoy.* 


The latter part of the 1920’s and the early 1930’s were the most creative period 
in Zoschenko’s literary life. Almost every month new stories by him appeared, 
while at the same time his older works were going through numerous editions. 


It was during this period that the State Publishing House began to issue his 
works and editions began to appear abroad both in Russian and translation. 


The main form taken by his tales is the comic novella, akin to the feui/leton. 
In almost all of them behind the laughter is hidden a tragic word, which is never 
more than hinted at but is all the more disturbing because of this. The vast 
majority of his stories center around a set figure—the urban petty bourgeois of the 
post-Revolutionary period. More often than not his hero is a very minor cog in 
the state machine-the average worker, in fact—and the background is the lower 
middle-class way of life in all its shades. Each story is complete in itself and the 
theme is an insignificant event or fact-an uncomfortable apartment, failure in 
love, and scandals or incidents on the street, in the streetcar, the theater, the 
public baths, and so on. All these insignificant events from daily life are served up 
by Zoschenko in a humorous form, the humor always stemming from both 
situation and language. His language was magnificent, for he had a masterful 
command of variety and color in his vocabulary, and was an expert at the use of 
the unexpected meaning. It is here that his earlier wanderings stood him in 
particularly good stead. 


3 E. F. Nikitina, Russkaya literatura ot simvolizma do nashikh dnei (Russian Literature from Symbolism 
to the Present), Moscow, 1926, p. 321. 
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Although Zoschenko’s stories would seem to be directed mainly against the 
backward, uncultured elements of the middle classes, against ignoramuses in 
general, they are a sharp satire on Soviet society as a whole, particularly on the 
many unpleasant aspects of the regime. Zoschenko reveals the almost unbelievable 
shortcomings, even squalidness, of daily life in the Soviet Union: people do not 
have decent clothes to wear for the theater, enough money to pay for a cake, 
they have holes in their socks, no soap to wash with, and so on. The “human” 
nature of these trivialities, cloaked in a mantle of humor, made them readily 
understandable by all. Yet he did not limit himself to this. His works contained 
hard-hitting thrusts at bureaucracy, administrative stupidity, misuse of power, 
and such features of Soviet officialdom as boasting, lack of elementary ethics, 
disregard for the individual and traditions, ostentatiousness and petty egoism. 
Taken together, the details he gives provide a good picture of Soviet society 
during the period in question. 


By the middle of the 1920’s Zoschenko’s name was already widely known. 
The official Soviet press at first passed very few comments on him, but gradually 
became vehement in its criticism. Nevertheless, Zoschenko did not change his 
style or his subjects. One common mistake in evaluating his work has been to 
divide it into two periods, before and after 1929, the first period being character- 
ized as one of exposure, the second as one of departure from his earlier views. 
But no such change ever took place, and perhaps the best substantiation of his 
consistency was his Blue Book, written in 1934, the beginning of which was 
published in the magazine Krasnaya nov although not published in full until three 
years later. In it Zoschenko summed up his earlier literary activity, including and, 
of particular interest, explaining all his best tales of the 1920’s. He stressed that 
nothing in the world had changed as a result of the Communists’ seizure of 
power. Human nature, in spite of all the efforts of the “builders of a new world,” 
had remained the same as it was a thousand years ago. It is not surprising that this 
book was soon banned or that even today, when many confiscated works have 
been “rehabilitated,” no reference has been made to it. 


Running all through the Bi/ve Book is an idea completely unacceptable to the 
Communist leaders, and indeed extremely dangerous for Soviet society: all the 
basic principles of Marxism are Utopian, and Soviet propaganda on the subject is 
far removed from the truth. Ironically, the Soviet leaders’ disapproval of Zos- 
chenko was largely responsible for his works’ being published abroad as con- 
vincing illustrations of Soviet life. 


A further proof that he had not changed was the fact that the first large- 
scale attack on him began at a time when it would have been natural to expect 
literary problems to have been pushed well into the background—during World 
War II. In October 1943, the beginning of the novel Before Sunrise was published, 
but was withdrawn almost immediately. Shortly afterwards, on December 4 of 
the same year, it was sharply criticized in an article in Literatura i iskusstvo and 
two days later was discussed at a meeting of the Presidium of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, which declared it to be amoral, cheap, vulgar, and apolitical. At the same 
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time an article attacking Zoschenko appeared in the Party Central organ Bolshevik 
(now Kommunist), which early in 1944 published a further attack by Tikhonov.* 


The reasons for this sudden campaign are easily found: when the Nazis 
invaded the Soviet Union most writers, including those whose enthusiasm for 
the regime was at best lukewarm, adopted a patriotic attitude towards the war. 
Almost all of them published works during this period which at times directly 
or indirectly supported the system or at least called for its defense. Zoschenko was 
one of the very few who did not follow suit. 


The final attack came later, and was initiated by Zhdanov in a bitter speech, 
which resulted in the issue of a decree by the Party Central Committee on August 
14, 1946. Aimed also at the magazines Zvezda and Leningrad, the decree stated in 
part: 

A serious mistake of Zvezda has been to place a literary platform at the disposal 
of the writer Zoschenko, whose works are alien to Soviet literature. The editorial 
board of Zvezda is aware that Zoschenko has long specialized in the writing of 
empty, vulgar stories, devoid of content, in the preaching of a rotten absence of 
ideals and principles, vulgarity, and indifference to politics, calculated to disorientate 
our youth and poison its consciousness. The most recent story published by Zos- 
chenko The Adventures of a Monkey is a vulgar lampoon of Soviet life and Soviet 
people.® 
The decree went as far as to call him the “dregs of literature.” 

Although this meant that anything Zoschenko wrote afterwards would be 
subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny by the authorities, he did not yield to the 
demands of the Communist dictators and write patriotic works. Six years later, 
Krokodil published a number of new stories by him, but they were poor ones 
compared with those written in his early days. But this was inevitable: his refusal 
to praise the regime and the authorities’ refusal to permit him to publish anything 
remotely smacking of “heresy” meant that the satirical element so essential to his 
special brand of humor had to be played down to the point of virtual extinction. 


Zoschenko’s adherence to his creative principles caused him to be excluded 
from the “rehabilitation” process of 1956. Indeed, even while the works of 
authors who were once in disgrace were being reprinted, a Kommunist article 
entitled “For a Profound Elaboration of the History of Soviet Literature” stated 
that the 1946 evaluation of Zoschenko’s work was correct.* During the last year 
or so, a few editions of Zoschenko’s collected works have been republished in 
the Soviet Union. This, however, cannot be interpreted as other than a form of 
lip service to the present, more flexible Party line. There has still been no change 
in the official attitude towards the writer, a fact stressed beyond doubt by the 
attacks still being made on him even as he was being buried. A. Gaev 


* Bolshevik, No. 2 (1944). 

5 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdor, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Sovict Communist Party 
in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central Committee), 
Moscow, 1953, Part II, p. 1028. 

® Kommunist, No. 12 (1956), pp. 83—100. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 12, 1958 


A forthcoming event of great importance is the “extraordinary” Twenty- 
first Party Congress slated for January 1959. Accordingly, the Party theoretical 
organ Kommunist has set the ball rolling with a lead article entitled ““Towards the 
Twenty-first Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” which 
announces that the main feature of the Congress’ agenda will be the report to be 
read by Khrushchev on “Planned Figures for the Development of the Soviet 
Economy for 1959-65.” Preparations for the Congress are to include increased 
labor productivity by workers and kolkhozniks, their own special form of greet- 
ing to the Party. Numerous past examples are quoted by way of encouragement, 
thus revealing that little has changed in this field of Soviet life since the last 
Party congress. 

G. Shitarev’s “The Increased Leading Role of the Party in the Building of 
Communism” is merely a panegyric to the Party. The author, a member of the 
editorial board of Kommunist, glorifies it as the organizer of all victories and 
achievements ; only with its aid can the Soviet Union hope to develop successfully 
in the future. The Party’s strength is to be found in its Marxist-Leninist foundation 
now that the harmful cult of the personality of Stalin which hindered the develop- 
ment of the country’s productive forces has been removed. In spite of the in- 
creased emphasis on the Party as a collective unit, the idea is ever-present that 
Party policy and Khrushchev’s policy are today one and the same thing. 

Apparently, as Communist society develops the Party will gradually disappear, 
but this is an affair of the distant future. Until such a time the Party’s leading role 
in the life of Soviet society must constantly be consolidated in order to ensure the 
successful completion of the practical task of building Communism in the USSR. 


However, there are some serious shortcomings, which are promptly ascribed 
to the cult of the individual. The five oblast committee secretaries of the Chechen- 
Ingush ASSR and the chairman of the republic’s Council of Ministers Gairbekov 
allegedly lost “‘contact with the masses” and are presently coming in for severe 
criticism. It would appear that Khrushchev is busy purging those Party members 
connected in some way or other with Molotov, Kaganovich, and their associates. 


An article by Minister of Agriculture of the USSR V. Matskevich entitled 
“Outstanding Successes in the Nation-wide Struggle for a Sharp Rise in Agri- 
culture” was written to mark the fifth anniversary of the September 1953 Party 
Central Committee plenary session. This plenary session inaugurated a new stage 
in the development of Soviet agriculture, taking as its guide Khrushchev’s report 
“On Measures for the Further Development of Soviet Agriculture.” The minister 
now sums up the results of the last five years, overemphasizing the measures 
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which proved to be successful and changes of a more or less beneficial nature. 
Tables and lists of figures abound, while considerable space is given over to 
recent measures such as the reorganization of the machine tractor stations and the 
purchase of their machinery by the kolkhozes. The future role of the sovkhozes 
is emphasized-they are to serve as an example of correct and capable agricultural 
administration, as the model to be emulated in every respect by the kolkhozes, 
particularly as far as increased labor productivity is concerned. 


An editorial “For a Strict Observance of State Discipline” demands a high 
standard of discipline from Party members in order to ensure the successful 
fulfillment of the tasks which the forthcoming Party congress will certainly set. 
The examples of a lack of state discipline quoted all concern a recent measure—the 
creation of the sovnarkhozes: 


A number of instances of serious violation of state discipline have come to 
light in the sovnarkhoz of the Karaganda economic administrative region. Sovnar- 
khoz chairman comrade D. G. Onika permitted an illegal reduction of almost 75 
million rubles in the state plan for capital investment in the coal industry, ferrous 
and nonferrous metallurgy. 


Great stress is placed on the fact that the Party alone, or rather its leading 
organ, has the sole right to take such a step. Numerous other examples of in- 
fringement of state discipline in the Dnepropetrovsk, Orenburg, Krasnoyarsk, 
Altai, and Ryazan sovnarkhozes involuntarily lead to the conclusion that discipline 
is not easy to enforce among the managers responsible. However, such attempts 
at local autonomy are to be promptly nipped in the bud as detrimental to the 
“development of the creative initiative of the masses.” This is all a roundabout 
way of saying that plans are not being fulfilled. 


Y. Elsberg’s ““The Writer and the Life of the People” marks the anniversary 
of the publication of Khrushchev’s directives “For a Close Bond between 
Literature, Art, and Human Living,” which at the time put an end to the “thaw” 
on the artistic front, restoring a Stalinist policy and preserving “socialist realism.” 
The author stresses the fact that 


the method of socialist realism, determining the general path of Soviet literature, 
creatively continued all the best traditions of world literature and primarily the 
realism of the preceding periods; furthermore, it was as far as quality is concerned 
a new stage in the development of art. 


Much space is given over to the condemnation of would-be free-thinkers: 
first comes Vladimir Dudintsev, who “saw not the people, but only his lonely 
hero, an anarchistic individualist whom he surrounded with a halo of sacrifice 
and martyrdom.” Other examples are Semen Kirsanov with his poem Seven 
Days of the Week and Mikhail Lvov with his book of verse / Live in the Twentieth 
Century, which has already been condemned on numerous occasions in the Soviet 
press. The art critics V. Tasalov and L. Pazhitnov made serious errors in ex- 
pressing “one-sided” views. One article by the latter, published in the symposium 
loprosy estetiki, is condemned in no uncertain terms: 
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The author goes so far as to assert that “religious assimilation too shows itself 
to be related to the artistic method of assimilating reality. Then, ... the author 
comes to the conclusion that in “religious assimilation” the relation of the subject 
and object proves to be in principle . . . analogous to that which is characteristic of 
artistic assimilation. ... ls it necessary to prove that the equation of religion and art 
is a serious mistake? 


All advocates of freedom of creation are qualified as apologists of bourgeois 
esthetics: 

Bourgeois esthetes preach the repudiation of the truth of life, of artistic realism, 
affirm bourgeois individualism, unrestrained subjectivism, decadent modernistic 
art, the sensation of the world as something incomprehensible, senseless, and 
standing on the edge of a catastrophe. 


An article by the deputy chairman of the Central Committee of the North 
Korean Workers’ Party entitled ““The Victory of the Cooperative Society in the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic” is given over to the fifth anniversary of 
the armistice and the Party’s decision to set about the socialist transformation of 
agriculture. The author begins his account with the exploitation of the peasantry 
by the Japanese imperialists and the Korean feudal landowners, all of which he 
contrasts with the cooperative movement, the primary form of collectivization. 
Of course, this measure did not pass off smoothly: there was a sharp class struggle, 
a result of the continued existence of former landowners, bourgeois elements 
in the service of foreign imperialists, and pro- Japanese elements who had hopes of 
restoring the earlier state of affairs. It may be concluded that the Korean Commu- 
nists were compelled to use the methods employed by the Soviet Communist 
Party in its time to implement the desired measures. 


The article “Reality and Bourgeois Agrarian Theories,” by B. Kuznetsov, 
A. Petrushov, and E. Shifrin, has two aims: First, to compare the two systems 
and to conclude that the socialist is superior to the capitalist; second, to prove 
that Khrushchev was correct in reorganizing Soviet agriculture. The authors 
have the United States in mind the whole time when writing of the two systems, 
and do their best to prove that the farmers there are being gradually ruined by the 
high taxes imposed by the ruling circles intent on maintaining the arms race. 
There are numerous tables and comparative lists of figures to show the catastrophic 
agricultural situation in the non-Communist world. 


The ruin of the peasant farms and the impossibility of finding work in the coun- 
tryside are forcing peasants and agricultural workers to leave for the towns. The 
ruined peasants and unemployed farm-hands are compelled to agree to any working 
conditions in industry or in transportation. 


V. Seregin’s “Put an End to the Imperialist Policy of Provocation and Black- 
mail” is also directed against America. It is based on Khrushchev’s letter of 
September 7, 1958 to Eisenhower, its main thesis being the Soviet government’s 
concern, stressed by Khrushchev, at the situation which “has now arisen as a 
result of the actions of the US in the region of the island of Formosa and the 
Formosa Strait.”” The attacks culminate in the statement that 
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the US has taken upon itself the functions of a world police force. The aggressive 
actions undertaken by the US against the Chinese people are a link in the policy of 
American imperialism, which is endeavoring in every way possible to retard and 


brake the progress of mankind. 


American ruling circles allegedly unceremoniously interfere in the affairs 
of other countries and support everything of a reactionary nature. 


Of final interest is a review of the textbook A History of the USSR. \t appears 
that this tome of 772 pages, compiled by the most trusted historians-from a 
Communist standpoint—has not been favorably received by the Party leaders and 


a number of points in it have been severely criticized. 


A, Gaev 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


DERGI, No. 13, 1958, 112 pp. (In Turkish). 


This issue contains: Mirza Bala’s ““New Attacks 
on Islam in the Soviet Union”; A. Battal-Taymas’ 
“The Kazakh Thinker and Educator Alimdzhan 
Barudi”; Stefan C. Stolte’s “The Rise and 
Fall of Soviet Predominance in Hungary”; 
G. A. Vvedenski’s “‘Forty Years of Industrial 
Administration in the USSR and the New Re- 
forms”; S. Kabys’ “Forty Years of the Sovkho- 
zes”; C. S. Kirimer’s “Talks with and Memories 
of Marshal Pilsudski” ; and I. H. Ertaulam’s “Four 
and a Half Years in Azerbaidzhan.” 

A Reviews section and Chronicle of Events are 
appended, 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, 
160 pp. (In English). 


This issue begins with P.B.Henze’s “Un- 
rewriting History—The Shamil Problem.” The 
author gives an account of the changing attitude 
of Soviet historians toward the national hero of 
Dagestan and Chechnia as a reflection of the 
changes in overall Soviet policy. 

M. A. Miller’s “The Balkars: Some Archcol- 
ogical Notes” gives a brief survey of the history of 
the Black Bulgars, on the basis of archeological 
tinds. The author supports the hypothesis that the 
present-day Balkars, who were deported in 1943 
44 and partially returned to their former homeland 
in January 1957, are the descendants of the Black 
Bulgars. 

G. A. Vvedensky’s “The New Economic Setup: 
The Organization of Sovict Industry, 1917—58” 


No. 6, 1958, 


gives an account of the development of Sovict 
industrial administration from 1917 to May, 1958. 
The bulk of the article deals with structural 
changes since the reorganization of May, 1957. 

J. Ducoli’s ““The Georgian Purges (1951—53)” 
attempts to gauge the extent of the purges in 
Georgia of 1951—53 and suggests that they were 
connected with the Tiflis riots of 1956 and the 
dismissal of Marshal Zhukov. 

FE, Alexander’s “Crime in Soviet Armenia” gives 
concrete examples of the various types of crime 
prevalent in Soviet Armenia and discusses the 
various techniques adopted by the Soviet press in 
its campaign against crime. 

S. Kabysh’s “Caucasian Wines: A Survey of 
Viticulture and Wine-making” is a regional survey 
of the wine industry in the Caucasus. 

D. Hadjibeyli’s ““More ‘Rehabilitation’ in Azer- 
baidzhan” contains a number of biographical 
sketches of once prominent Azerbaidzhani who 
have recently been rehabilitated by the Soviet 
press. 

L. Mikirtitchian’s “Mapping out 
Regions in Soviet Armenia” sums up the results 
of the recent discussions by economic experts in 
the Soviet Union on how Armenia’s industry 
and agriculture will be affected by the recent 
reorganization of industry in the USSR. 

G. Uratadze’s “Notes on the History of Col- 
lectivization in Georgia” gives an outline of the 
introduction of collective farming and the oppo- 
sition encountered by Soviet reformers in Georgia. 

T. Trilati’s “Literature on Ossetia and the 
Ossetians” is the latest in the series of bibliographi- 
cal guides to the Caucasian peoples. It is prefaced 
by a historical, administrative, and philological 
survey. 


Economic 
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The Reviews section contains reviews of Vahan 
Reshdouni’s Hay hasarakakan hosankneri patmout- 
units (From the History of Armenian Social 
Movements), by N. Arissian; L. S. Khatchikian’s 
Tasnehingerord dari hayeren tseragreri. Hishatakaran- 
ner. Massen Arachin, 1401—1450 (Memoirs Con- 
tained in Armenian Manuscripts of the Fifteenth 
Century. Part I, 1401—1450); S. B. Boghossian’s 
Kiighathineri djordatsoume yev kiighatsiagan sharjoum- 
nere Hayastanoum IX-XI1II tareroum (Serfdom and 
Peasant Movements in Armenia from the Ninth to 
Thirteenth Century), by L. Mikirtitchian; Sove- 
takan Hayastan, Nos. 1—6, 1957, by A. Khachatu- 
rian; Prisoedinenie Azerbaidzhana k Rossii i ego 
progressivno-ekonomicheskie i kulturnye rezultaty (The 
Unification of Azerbaidzhan with Russia and its 
Progressive Economic and Cultural Consequen- 
ces), by D. Souz; Frederic C. Barghoorn’s Sovie+ 
Russian Nationalism, by 1, Gapanovich. 

A Chronicle of Events is appended. 


* 


VESTNIK, No. 27, 1958, 160 pp. (In Russian). 


This issue begins with V. Mertsalov’s “A New 
Turning Path in Soviet Agriculture.” The article 
sums up the results of the 1957 Soviet harvest, the 
work of the kolkhozes, sovkhozes, and machine 
tractor stations. The author then goes on to dis- 
cuss some of the problems connected with the 
reorganization of Soviet agriculture as a result 


of the transfer of machinery from the machine 
tractor stations to the kolkhozes. The conclusion is 
drawn that the reform will lead to increased 
passive resistance by the kolkhozniks. 


A. Arkhimovich’s “The All-Union Conference 
of Cotton Growers” is a report on the conference 
held in Moscow on February 18 and 19, 1958. 

Y. Mironenko’s “The National Composition of 
the Population of the USSR” attempts, on the 
basis of the statistics for the censuses of 1897, 
1926, and 1939, to give an overall picture of the 
various national groups in the USSR. 

The Articles section ends with G. Guins’ 
“Soviet Jurisprudence and L. Petrazhitsky’s Psy- 
chological Theory of Law,” an analysis of the 
theoretica! foundations of Soviet law, and V. 
Seduro’s “The Study of Dostoevsky During the 
War.” 

The Notes section contains R. Karcha’s 
“Specialized Education in the Soviet Union 
Today.” 

The Criticism and _ Bibliography scction 
contains reviews of Frederic L. Schumann’s 
Russia Since 1917: Four Decades of Soviet Politics, 
by I. Gapanovich; M. Fainsod’s How Russia is 
Ruled, by P. Shpilevoi; M. Dewar’s Labour 
Policy in the USSR, 1917—28, by A. Poplyuiko; 
S. Zhebelev’s The Northern Black Sea Area: Re- 
search Materials and Articles on the Ancient History of 
the Northern Black Sea Area, by A. Kotsevalov; 
Sergei Koldunov’s The Sun that Does not Set, by 
I. Nikodimov; W. Alexcev’s L’Eglise orthodoxe 
russe sous l’occupation allemande (1941—44), by 
A. Kishkovsky; Marija Gimbutas’ The Prehistory 
of Eastern Europe, Part 1, by B. von Richthofen. 

A bibliographical guide to recent literature on 
the Soviet Union and Communism is appended. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1958 


1 Sovict Ministry of Trade report on a reduction 
in the retail prices of some types of children’s 
clothing published. 

Exhibition of drawings by Moscow and 
Peiping artists opens in Moscow. 

Fourth congress of the Carpatho-Balkan 
Geological Association ends in Lvov. 

Voroshilov arrives in Kabul on visit to 


Afghanistan. 


2 Sovict note to the US government on the 
convocation of a conference to discuss the 
problem of the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to Rostov Oblast published. 

Delegation of East German educationalists 
arrives in Moscow. 

The Italian Ambassador presents his creden- 
tials to deputy chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR M. P. Tarasov. 


3 Communiqué on exchange of ratification doc- 
uments of trade and navigation treaty between 
the USSR and North Viet Nam published. 

TASS statement on the USSR’s resumption 
of nuclear weapon tests published. 

Report published of forthcoming plenary 
session of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to West Kazakhstan Oblast published. 

Delegation of the Tunisia-USSR Association 
leaves Moscow for home. 


4 Gromyko’s speech at UN General Assembly 
plenary session of October 2 on the immediate 
withdrawal of US and British troops from the 
Middle East published. 

Austrian Minister of Defense F. Graf arrives 
in Moscow. 


5 Voroshilov’s telegram of congratulations to 
president Sékou Touré on the formation of the 
Republic of Guinea published. 

Sékou Touré’s reply to Voroshilov pub- 
lished. 


Report published of decree of the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
“On the Regulation of Financial Expenditure 
and the Allocation of Material Resources for 
the Construction of Administrative, Sports, 
and Other Public Buildings and Facilities.” 


6 Draft Soviet resolution on the cessation of 


atomic and nuclear weapon tests published. 

Communiqué on exchange of ratification 
documents on agreement regulating the Sovict- 
Afghan border published. 

Khrushchev’s reply to TASS correspond- 
ent’s questions on the Formosa situation pub- 
lished. 

Report published of plenary sessions of the 
Lithuanian and Turkmen Party central com- 
mittees. 

Khrushchev receives president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America Eric A. John- 
ston in Sochi. 


Joint Sovict-Afghan communiqué on Voro- 
shilov’s stay in Afghanistan published. 

Report published by the Party Central 
Committee and Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR of invitation to a Polish 
Party and government delegation to visit 
the USSR. 

All-union conference on the theater begins 
in Moscow. 

Conference of Afro-Asian writers begins in 
Tashkent. 


Communiqué on fifth session of commission 
for Soviet-Yugoslay technical cooperation 
published. 

Soviet foreign ministry report on the viola- 
tion of the Soviet state border by a US airplane 
from the direction of Turkey published. 

Khrushchev’s greeting to the participants in 
the conference of Afro-Asian writers pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassador 
V. Micunovic in Sochi. 

Gromyko leaves New York for Moscow. 


Sovict forcign ministry press department 
report on the closing of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s Moscow office published. 
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Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to Stavropol Krai published. 

The Thai ambassador leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Reception held in the Soviet ministry of 
foreign trade for delegation of Japanese 
businessmen presently in the USSR. 

Dmitry Shostakovich presented with the 
Sibelius Prize in Helsinki. 

Mikoyan receives Johnston. 

Soviet Army delegation headed by Marshal 
Konev arrives in Warsaw. 

Graf leaves Moscow for home. 

Voroshilov returns to Moscow from Kabul. 

Press conference held in the Sovict foreign 
ministry on the alleged launching of US 
observation balloons into Soviet air space. 


Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the fulfillment of the state 
plan for industry in the third quarter of 1958. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to Pavlograd Oblast, Kazakh SSR, 
published. 


13 Afghan cultural delegation leaves Moscow for 


home. 

Conference of Afro-Asian writers ends in 
Tashkent. 

Khrushchev arrives in Stavropol. 


Sovict note to the US government on the 
alleged launching of US observation balloons 
into Sovict air space published. 

TASS report on the fulfillment of the 
RSFSR’s state plan for industry from January 
through September 1958 published. 

Gromyko returns to New York from 
Moscow. 

Micunovic leaves Moscow for home. 

Soviet Ambassador to Iceland A. M. Alck- 
sandrov presents his credentials to President 
Asgeir Asgcirsson. 

Plenary session of the administration of the 
Moscow branch of the Union of Writers of the 
RSFSR held. 

Fourth congress of Uzbek writers begins in 
Tashkent. 

Eleventh plenary session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions held in 
Moscow. 


15 Khrushchev’s speech in Stavropol published. 


Group of representatives of Finnish firms 
arrives in Moscow for talks on increased 
Finnish purchases of Sovict equipment. 

All-Union Agricultural and Industrial Ex- 
hibition ends in Moscow. 

Group of Soviet medical industry specialists 
leaves Delhi for home. 


Agreement on Czech deliveries of chemical 
industry equipment to the USSR in 1959—65 
published. 

Soviet memorandum to the West German 
government on mutual relations between the 
two countries published. 

Report published of Party Central Committce 
conference on the conversion of trailer com- 
bines into self-propelled units. 

Khrushchev’s speech in Krasnodar pub- 
lished. 

Delegation of Soviet writers head.id by 
M. Bazhan leaves Moscow for Naples to 
participate in the International Writers’ Con- 
gress. 


Sovict forcign ministry note to the British 
government on the alleged infringement by 
British trawlers of accepted practices of inter- 
national law published. 

Soviet protest to the US government on the 
alleged violation of the Soviet state border in 
the region of the Chukchi Peninsular by a US 
airplane published. 

Khrushchev’s speech in Rostov published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to Karaganda Oblast, Kazakh SSR, 
published. 


Soviet foreign ministry report on the alleged 
violation of the Sovict state border in the 
Erevan region by a US military airplane pub- 
lished. 

Vice-President of the United Arab Republic 
Abdel Hakim Amer arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to Indonesia B. M. Vol- 
kov presents his credentials to President 
Sukarno. 

Sovict trade delegation headed by deputy 
minister of foreign trade M. R. Kuzmin Icaves 
Moscow for Sweden. 


Party Central Committee appeal on the forty- 
first anniversary of the October Revolution 
published. 


20 Khrushchev receives Amer. 


Malinovsky receives Amer. 


Deputy chairman of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR D. S. Korotchenko 
receives Amer. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
Amer. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by minister 
of foreign trade N. S. Patolichev arrives in 
Berlin. 

Soviet delegation headed by deputy minister 
of foreign trade P. N. Kumykin arrives in 
Paris for talks on a Franco-Soviet mutual trade 
agreement for 1960—62. 


Delegation of the National Committee of 
Soviet Historians headed by V. P. Volgin 
leaves Moscow for Paris. 

Report published of signing of Soviet- 
Norwegian cultural cooperation program. 

Khrushchev’s talk with kolkhozniks of the 
village of Kalinovka published. 

Sixth session of the Soviet-North Korean 
commission for technical cooperation ends in 
Pyongyang. 

All-Union conference on philosophical prob- 
lems of natural science convened by the 
Academy of Sciences and the Ministry of 
Higher Education of the USSR begins in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev has talk with Amer. 


The Israeli Ambassador leaves Moscow for 
home. 
Indian trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
from Delhi. 
Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet 
technical aid to East Germany in the building 
of an oil refinery. 


23 Report published of the award of the Nobel 


Prize for Literature to Boris Pasternak. 


24 Talks on Soviet-East German mutual trade in 


1959 end in Berlin. 

Amer leaves Moscow for home. 

Khrushchev receives US political observer 
Walter Lippmann. 

Mikoyan receives Indian minister for mines 
and fuel Keshava Deva Malaviya. 


25 The Iranian minister of trade arrives in 


Moscow. 

Inaugural ceremony of the Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences of the Azerbaidzhan SSR 
held in Kirovabad. 

All-Union conference on philosophical prob- 
lems of natural science ends in Moscow. 


Polish Party and government delegation 
headed by Gomulka arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of US radio and television 
workers arrives in Moscow. 


26 Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 


the award of the Order of Lenin to the Crimean 
and Nikolaev oblasts, Ukrainian SSR, pub- 
lished. 

President of the US National Academy of 
Sciences Detlov arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on the grant- 
ing of Soviet credit to Argentina in the form 
of equipment for the development of the 
Argentinian petroleum industry. 

Meeting takes place in Moscow between 
Polish and Soviet Party and government 


figures. 


28 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 


of the USSR on the award of the Order of 
Lenin to Lvov Oblast, Ukrainian SSR, pub- 
lished. 

Long-term trade agreement signed in Mos- 
cow between Soviet and Japanese cooperatives. 

Iraqi cultural delegation leaves Bagdad for 
Moscow. 

Nobel Prize for Physics for 1958 awarded to 
Soviet scientists P. A. Cherenkov, I. M. Frank, 
and I. E. Tamm. 

Protocol of Soviet-Norwegian mutual trade 
for 1959—61 signed in Oslo. 


29 Decree of the Presidium of the Administration 


of the Union of Soviet Writers “On the 
Actions of Member of the Union of Soviet 
Writers B. L. Pasternak” published. 

Speech by head of Soviet delegation V. A. 
Zorin in the UN Political Committee on the 
USSR’s support for the immediate and un- 
conditional cessation of nuclear weapon tests 
published. 

Communiqué of the eighth session of the 
commission for Soviet-East German technical 
cooperation published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to Akmolinsk and Kokchetav oblasts, 
Kazakh SSR, published. 

Komsomol Central Committee plenary ses- 
sion held in Moscow to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the Komsomol. 

Party delegation headed by P. N. Pospelov 
arrives in Copenhagen. 

Soviet representative S. K. Tsarapkin leaves 
Moscow for the Geneva conference on the 
cessation of nuclear weapon tests. 
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Patolichev receives the Iranian Minister of 
Trade. 
30 Soviet Ambassador to Belgium S. A. Afanasev 
presents his credentials to King Baudouin. 
Delegation of leading Iraqi public figures 
arrives in Moscow. 
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Soviet government statement on the cessation 
of nuclear weapon tests published. 

Soviet note to the US government on the 
cessation of atomic and nuclear weapon tests 
published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On the 
Conversion of Trailer Combines into Self- 
propelled Units for Two-Stage Harvesting” 
published. 


Changes and Appointments 
9 V.1I. Avilov released from his post as Ambas- 
sador to Belgium in connection with his trans- 
fer to other duties. 
S. A. Afanasev appointed Ambassador to 
Belgium. 
10 V. Z. Lebedev released from his post as 
Ambassador to Finland in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 


11 D. P. Pozhidaev released from his post as 
Ambassador to Switzerland in connection with 
his appointment as Ambassador to Morocco. 


26 D.S. Chuvakhin released from his post as 
Ambassador to Canada in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

A. A. Arutyunyan appointed Ambassador 
to Canada. 
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